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The Badminton Magazine 


THE HOME BEAT 


BY THE HON. A, BLIGH 


IT was the evening after the first covert-shoot of the season. 
In other days, this would have brought a large party to 
Tenterden ; but to-night, although there were lights at the 
windows and people hurrying along the passages of the old 
Hall, this stir was more suggestive of a near departure than of 
expected guests. Pleasant memories of a good day’s sport and 
hopes for the morrow had now, like many other things at 
Tenterden, changed hands; and were more likely to be met 
with at the farmhouse near the park gates, where the shooting 
tenants were lodged. Whatever else might have disappeared, 
there was no lack of un let farms in this neighbourhood. 

The five sportsmen were smoking over their coffee in what 
had formerly been the farmer’s carefully-kept and seldom-used 
front parlour. There were the four partners and one guest— 
Doctor Craigie. This last was scarcely the kind of man one 
would have expected to find among a party of almost pro- 
fessional shooters. Well past sixty, he had retired from a large 
London practice, and now devoted himself to writing books— 
some of them already famous—on the theory of medicine. A 
keen sportsman in a quiet way, he cared little for heavy 
bags ; but Jim Fletcher, manager of the Tenterden shooting 
syndicate, had been very pressing in his invitations. Years 
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before, Fletcher had strained a muscle on the first day of the 
University match. A marvellous cure by Craigie had enabled 
him to make his historical ‘three-figure’ innings and win the 
game for Oxford. Heshould never rest, he told his benefactor, 
until he had enabled the doctor to taste the joy of half an 
hour’s continuous battle with really high pheasants. And 
Craigie, a diligent observer of all phases of social life, had 
accepted this chance of seeing what the modern ‘big shoot’ 
was like, and of studying the manners and customs of its 
devotees. 

A long day, with hundreds of shots and constant bending 
of back and neck at awkward angles, is in some ways more 
exhausting than the most arduous tramp after wild birds. Con- 
versation was not briskly kept up in the farm parlour, although 
abrupt remarks were now and then jerked out between puffs of 
smoke. Craigie, through whose head was still ringing the din 
of many ‘hot corners,’ felt quite content to sit quietly and 
observe the others. 

At the coffee-table presided Jim Fletcher, a powerfully-built 
and, it must be confessed, rather coarse-looking fellow. This 
disadvantage, however, was annulled by a face beaming with 
what seemed almost stupid good-nature, and by a loud, hearty 
laugh ever at the call of other people’s smallest jokes. ‘A 
rough diamond,’ was the general opinion, ‘but a real good 
sort.’ 

The son of a Midland-town tradesman, Fletcher had come 
up to Oxford from an obscure school, with a small allowance 
and little to recommend him but a prodigious talent for batting. 
He had ‘ gone down’ as the most popular man among those 
who were, in a practical sense, best worth knowing in the 
University. These friendships followed him to the Stock 
Exchange ; and had enabled him, in spite of scanty capital, to 
make money from the first. In social life, too, it was the same 
story. At one time, organisers of country-house cricket-weeks 
had been doubtful as to Fletcher’s eligibleness : ‘1 don’t know 
how old Jim would hit it off with the So-and-sos.’ But the ex- 
periment was tried ; and Jim, besides often making the highest 
score, nearly always established himself as the most favoured 
man with the ladies. ‘So cheery, you know, and seems never 
to think of himself,’ they explained. This constant success was 
generally looked upon as the inevitable outcome of good-humour 
and good cricket—a sequence easy to understand as Jim’s own 
simple character. Doctor Craigie, nevertheless, found much to 
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interest him in the conversation, nature, and career of his 
former patient. 

Owing to his commercial experience and knowledge of 
accounts, Fletcher had been chosen as manager ; but Doctor 
Craigie soon became aware that he had other qualifications for 
the post besides the knack of keeping down expenses and duly 
apportioning each man’s share of them. 

Then there were the Bunbury brothers, John and Frank, 
two neatly-dressed, serious young men, who lived for shooting 
and seemed to find satisfaction, if no joy, in their profession. 
John was an old Oxford friend of Fletcher ; Frank, a year or 
two younger. Their father, a country banker, had left each 
many thousands a-year. They, in their turn, had known how 
to confirm the resulting social position by belonging to two 
‘smart’ London clubs, where they had learnt to treat their 
friends with a certain boisterous cordiality unattainable— 
perhaps, even, not easily to be understood—by ‘ outsiders.’ The 
two were much alike ; but John, as a magistrate and the owner 
of ten thousand acres, had a pre-occupied, responsible air, for 
which Frank, whose fortune consisted of stocks and shares, 
would have had no excuse. 

The fourth partner was Mr. Stanley-Masterman, a South 
African financier and Jim Fletcher’s most important customer. 
He was nearly twenty years older than the others, whom he 
had joined because he thought of buying a country place and 
wanted to see how a first-class shooting should be managed. 
Stanley-Masterman was a short, stout man, whose weakness 
was a desire to be taken for a country gentleman by birth and 
bringing-up ; and who thereby imprudently excited curiosity as 
to early years and an origin, concerning which everything was 
doubtful except the obvious fact that neither could have 
justified such a claim. He dressed like a sporting Yorkshire 
farmer, shaved his upper lip, grew mutton-chop whiskers and 
succeeded in producing a creditable resemblance to the portraits 
of John Bull in Punch. He missed no chance of introducing 
fashionable idioms and sporting slang into his talk, and Doctor 
Craigie was much amused by his conscientious attempts to 
copy the laconic style of the Bunburys. 

The Doctor had already whiled away nearly an hour by 
silent reflections upon the ways of his companions, when a 
servant came in and presented a card to Jim Fletcher. 

There was a general stretching and sitting-up. Jim read 
aloud : 
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‘Four hundred and thirty-two pheasants, nitie partridges, 
fifteen hares, forty-seven rabbits and one woodcock. Total : 
five hundred and four head.’ 

Then, holding the card at arm’s-length, as if to obtain an 
impartial view of these results as a whole, he allowed a stream 
of smoke to curl into the air, and pronounced : 

‘And not so dusty, either.’ 

‘A grand day,’ agreed the Doctor. 

‘Deuced few places where you can get a shoot like it, I Ze// 
yer,’ added Stanley-Masterman. 

‘Niceish show of birds,’ said John Bunbury ; ‘but some of 
‘em came very low.’ 

Frank said nothing; he had had less than his share of 
shooting throughout the day. 

‘Anyhow, it wasn’t bad for a start,’ said Fletcher. Then, 
turning to Craigie: ‘But to-morrow I think we shall be able 
to show you something really good. We're going to shoot 
what they call the Home Beat. We do the park in the 
morning ; then, after lunch, we work the birds into a planta- 
tion above the Hall and line the road right down below 

‘And then they take a bit of stopping,’ broke in John 
Bunbury, throwing away his cigar. 

‘Good birds,’ said his brother ; ‘but not enough of ’em.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ said Fletcher, ‘that’s just what I’m coming to. 
As you say, it’s a fine stand, but it don’t last long enough. I 
don’t think we got more than about sixty there last year.. 
Well, I shouldn’t wonder if we killed more like three hundred’ 
to-morrow.’ 

The two brothers looked up at him with what would have 
been eagerness in men of less rigidly-correct behaviour. 

‘Yes,’ continued Fletcher, slowly, enjoying the effect of his 
announcement, ‘when I was down here the other day, to see 
old Tenterden on business, I thought there were more birds 
than usual about the park. So I made some private inquiries. 
Now, it seems that it’s a great acorn year, and the pheasants 
have been straying after them all over the place. Mills’s beat, 
where we were to-day, is mostly fir and larch ; but the park is 
full of oak, and a lot of the old man’s birds have gone there 
after the acorns.’ 

‘Now I understand,’ exclaimed Stanley-Masterman. ‘I 
thought there was something wrong to-day. I happen to know 
Mills had reared enough to kill six or seven hundred. 1 confess 
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I thought he was doing a shunt and keeping his birds for stock 
—but now it’s explained, of course.’ 

‘I must say it’s a dazzling prospect,’ said Doctor Craigie. ‘I’ve 
often wanted to see one of these big rises of really high phea- 
sants. . . . What a stroke of luck you had in getting hold of 
such a place. . . . By the way, what kind of man is this Sir 
Richard Tenterden ?’ 

‘Oh, very decent sort,’ said Jim; ‘and easy to deal with. 
Fine shot, they say, and desperate keen. It’s only since he’s 
been so hard up that he’s let the shooting.’ 

‘ How trying it must be, when you come to think of it,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘to have to walk about with your hands in your 
pockets, while a lot of other fellows are knocking over your 
pheasants !’ 

‘A bit tantalising, no doubt,’ agreed Fletcher ; ‘but I’m 
afraid the old chap has got something worse than that in front 
of him. Rents haven’t improved, and now I hear he’s lost most 
of what little he’d got invested. He’s one of those headstrong, 
over-scrupulous sort of people ; and once he’d made up his 
mind that he couldn't afford to live here, there was no holding 
him. He rushed up to London, took a small house down West 
Kensington way, and swears he won’t stay here a day longer 
than what’s absolutely necessary to wind things up. It seems 
that he has exaggerated ideas about the dishonesty of keeping 
up appearances when you know it can’t last, &c. . . . I don't 
suppose he’ll ever be able to live here again. His great ambi- 
tion seems to be to get things round a little for that grandson 
of his—who won’t be of age for another twelve years—but I 
should say he’ll find himself compelled to sell the whole concern 
outright.’ 

‘Aha!’ chuckled Stanley-Masterman, ‘then next year we 
may get the house as well as the shooting. That’s good. It’s 
not every one you can ask to stay in a tumble-down shanty like 
this.’ 

‘Get out, you old Sybarite,’ roared Jim Fletcher, with his 
resounding laugh, giving Stanley Masterman a dig in the ribs, 
which left no breath for the development of thoughts little likely 
to be flattering to the guest of the moment. 

Doctor Craigie lost nothing of this ; but his amusement was 
somewhat dulled by certain memories of his own early years. 

‘It’s a terrible business,’ he said, ‘ this breaking-up of an old 
home. Hard on those who have to go; and sometimes harder 
still for the cottage-people left behind,’ 
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‘I’m not so sure about that,’ said Stanley-Masterman, who 
had recovered his wind, ‘it’s often a capital thing for these 
large properties to get a new owner—particularly when he’s a 
practical man with plenty of money.’ 

‘Possibly,’ answered the Doctor ; ‘but your practical man 
doesn’t always take kindly to certain kinds of investment. 
Money spent on worn-out labourers or their widows doesn’t 
bear interest, and you lose sight of your principal altogether— 
for this life, at any rate. I think you would call it a ‘lock-up’ in 
the City ?’ 

Stanley-Masterman grunted and tried to find a suitable rebuke 
for this impertinence—the sort of thing Frank Bunbury would 
have said. He was still at a loss, when the servant reappeared : 
Mr. Mills, the head-keeper, would be glad if he could speak to 
Mr. Fletcher. 

‘Certainly ; ask him to come in,’ said Jim. Then, to the 
others : ‘You don’t mind, I hope ? We might draw him about 
these wandering birds of his. . . . Good-evening, Mills,’ as the 
old keeper entered the room and saluted the company with one 
comprehensive bow, and five motions of the hand to his hatless 
forehead. 

‘I beg pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing you at this time 
of night, but I’ve just heard of something as I think you ought 
to know about. The fact of the matter is, sir,’ turning to 
Fletcher, ‘1 was down at the Hall a while ago, and all this talk 
about Sir Richard leaving is no more than the truth, worse luck 
to it! And now they’ve fixed to go to-morrow—the ladies and 
young Master Philip and all.’ 

The old man paused, stroking his grey beard, as though 
somewhat doubtful as to the reception awaiting what he had to 
say. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he went on, at last, ‘ you know as we’ve 
fixed the Home Beat for to-morrow, and I thought perhaps— 
when you came to hear—you might think—what with the 
shooting being so close round the house, and one thing and the 
other 

He hesitated, looking down at the carpet; but no one came 
to his aid. Then, speaking hurriedly : 

‘Well, I hope you won't think I’m taking a liberty, but I 
thought, with Sir Richard going away, after all these years— 
and so much looked-up to as he is hereabouts—well, I reckoned 
maybe you'd want to let him get away a bit quieter-like—and 
shoot the Home Beat later on,’ 
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Full of misgivings as to the propriety of making so bold a 
suggestion to ‘the gentlemen,’ Mills pulled out a great green- 
and-red handkerchief and blew his nose vigorously. 

For a time no one spoke. Fletcher twirled the ends of his 
moustache into threatening spikes. The Bunburys seemed 
paralysed by dismay. Stanley-Masterman glared at Mills. 
Doctor Craigie alone seemed to find something to sympathise 
with in the old man’s speech. 

Long experience had given Mills tact in dealing with his 
employers. After a glance at the faces around him, he turned 
to Fletcher : 

‘Well, sir, I shan’t be going home yet awhile. Perhaps 
you'll kindly send a word downstairs about to-morrow.’ 

‘What on earth does the old chap mean ?’ cried Stanley- 
Masterman, as the door closed. ‘ Has he gone off his chump, 
or what ?’ 

‘I understand well enough what he means,’ said Jim Fletcher, 
with an uneasy laugh, ‘and no doubt it’s an awkward coinci- 
dence. Still, I don’t see that it would do old Tenterden any 
good if we did put off the shoot.’ 

‘The fact is, Mills has got out of his depth,’ declared John 
Bunbury, with the pompous manner which he usually reserved 
for his appearances at Petty Sessions. ‘Men of his class are 
not at home in questions of sentiment.’ 

‘I call the whole thing damned rot,’ said Frank, decisively. 
‘Who ever heard of a shoot being put off for such an idiotic 
reason? Besides, all those birds will have got out of the park 
before we come down again.’ 

‘Well, Craigie, what’s your notion?’ asked Fletcher. 
Without quite understanding the Doctor, Jim regarded him 
with a vague respect, traceable partly to the famous cure, 
partly to the knowledge that Craigie was held, by some people 
at any rate, to be a great man in his own line. 

‘ Of course, it’s not for me to decide,’ answered the Doctor, 
‘but as you ask me, I must say I think the old keeper put the 
case very happily. It’s purely a question of sentiment. No 
one can raise any formal objection to your shooting that beat 
to-morrow, and it will do your landlord’s affairs no harm if you 
do. But should we feel quite comfortable—banging away all 
round the house on such a day, and dropping cock-pheasants 
on Sir Richard’s head as he drives to the station for the last 
time ? Wouldn’t giving up the shoot be a quiet way of showing 
our sympathy with a man who’s in trouble? He'd be no 
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better off, it’s true, but I think he’d like it ; so would the people 
about the place. Mere sentiment if you choose; but life would 
be a dry business without a little weakness of the kind now and 
then.’ 

This was received in silence. Fletcher, noting the dis- 
approving faces of his partners, regretted that he had thought of 
consulting Craigie. He ought to have remembered, he told 
himself, that the Doctor was a bit of a crank—one of those who, 
on the pretext of thinking for themselves, love to oppose the 
moderate, practical opinions of ‘every one else.’ 

‘Dash it all!’ broke out Frank Bunbury at last, ‘you don’t 
mean to say that you fellows can’t see through old Mills’s game ? 
Sentimental scruples? Not much! He knows his birds have 
strayed into the park, and he don’t see the fun of the park- 
keeper getting all the credit. He wants to put off the Home 
Beat until the acorns are all gone, and he’s been able to feed 
his pheasants back into his own wood, in time for the second 
shoot. Now, perhaps, you understand !’ 

‘You may be right, Bunbury,’ said the Doctor, rather coldly. 
‘But my trade has brought me a good deal into contact with 
people at times when some feel deeply and the others have to 
pretend ; and if Mills didn’t speak from his heart, all I can say 
is that my experience has taught me very little.’ 

Frank stared at Craigie, just long enough to mark his con- 
sciousness of an impertinence issuing from that part of the 
room ; then he raised his eyes to a point some inches higher up 
the wall. One cannot argue, he reflected, particularly on a 
sporting question, with a man one hardly knows, and who 
belongs to a middle-class profession. There were no doctors 
at Frank’s London clubs. One did not expect to meet them at 
a big shoot. Fletcher had no right to pay off old bills for 
‘professional services’ in this way. 

Having allowed time for Craigie to realise his insignificance 
and presumption, Frank turned to Fletcher, with the air of one 
who begins speaking again after some casual interruption, such 
as a servant making up the fire. 

‘Now, Jim, what’s the use of having a manager? What 
message are you going to send downstairs ?’ 

Fletcher was silent for a moment, and seemed to be con- 
sidering his answer with anxious care. But, as Craigie had for 
some time observed, Jim had been following the discussion too 
closely to have much doubt as to the general feeling. 

‘ Well, I don’t know what you fellows will think,’ he began, 
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with the deprecatory smile of a man striving to settle a question 
which he candidly recognises as being too subtle for his intelli- 
gence, ‘ but this is what I make of it. To-morrow’s our last day 
for this week, and it’s too late now to arrange a proper shoot 
on another beat. At the same time, as Craigie says, we should 
none of us be comfortable if we thought we were hurting any 
one’s feelings. How would it do for me to write a line to Sir 
Richard, telling him we’ve arranged to shoot the park to- 
morrow, but offering to put it off if he has any objection ?’ 

Jim looked appealingly from one to another, as if had done 
his best, but was too diffident to have any confidence in his own 
idea, until he had heard what others thought of it. 

There was a general stir of relief. 

‘Got it in once,’ said Frank, wlth an appreciative chuckle. 

‘Yes, I should say that is what most people would do, under 
the circumstances,’ declared his brother. 

‘Very delicate attention—what yer call showin’ a bit o’ 
sympathy—eh—-what ?’ chimed in Stanley-Masterman. 

The Doctor was silent. 

‘Well, Craigie, what do you say to it?’ said Jim, without 
looking at him. ‘I don’t see what else we can do ?’ 

‘I don’t think you'll meet with any opposition from Sir 
Richard,’ answered Craigie dryly. 

‘Well, there’s an end of that business, anyhow,’ remarked 
Frank Bunbury, with a yawn. Then, finishing off his carefully- 
mixed lemon-and-soda—the Bunburys never drank spirits on 
the eve of a big day—he went off to bed, followed by his 
brother. 

The others did not sit up long. Doctor Craigie, as he 
slowly undressed himself, was no longer excited by visions of 
countless high rocketers. His thoughts had travelled back more 
than forty years to that sad, last day of a boyhood devoted to 
every kind of country sport, when he had learned that the old 
home was to be sold, and that henceforth he must make his 
own way in the world. 

He opened the window and looked out across the park, to 
where the Hall lay hidden among the trees. 

‘Ah!’ he thought, ‘I fear one or two down there won't 
have such a good night as young Bunbury,’ 


‘It’s all right,’ said Jim Fletcher, when the five met at break- 
fast next morning. ‘I got a note from Sir Richard the first 
thing. He begs we won’t make any alteration on his account.’ 
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‘Naturally,’ said John Bunbury in his magisterial voice ; 
‘Tenterden is a man of the world.’ 

Frank shrugged his shoulders, as if unable to understand 
how there could ever have been a doubt. The two brothers 


- left the room to give final instructions to their loaders. They 


had come down earlier than the others, for they never forgot 
that a hurried breakfast may destroy steadiness of nerve for the 
whole day. 

As the shooters were walking across the park on their way 
to the meeting-place, a cock-pheasant rose noisily from a patch 
of fern. 

Frank Bunbury stopped to watch the bird’s course. After a 
long flight it settled in the little plantation above the Hall, from 
which so much was expected a few hours later. 

‘Capital!’ he exclaimed, ‘now that’s what I call a good 
omen.’ 

‘Almost sentimental, isn’t it?’ asked the Doctor good- 
humouredly. His opinion of this young man had not been 
improved by what had happened over night ; but Frank was, in 
a certain sense, his host, and he did not wish a difference of 
opinion to spoil all good fellowship for the rest of their time 
together. 

‘I don’t know about sentiment,’ grunted Frank, ‘but every 
one likes to see things start the right way. It’s like killing 
your first shot—what ?’ 

He liked the Doctor less and less. There was a want of 
well-bred curtness in Craigie’s manner ; there was an amplitude 
in his sentences, a way of alluding to remote subjects, which 
Frank thought pedantic and ‘second-rate. Worse still, he had 
once or twice suspected the Doctor of misplaced attempts at 
irony. As he put it to himself : ‘The old buffer talks too much 
and talks a lot of rot into the bargain. People one knows 
don’t talk like that.’ 

Just then the Hall became visible through the trees. No 
smoke was rising from the chimneys. 

‘Good business!’ muttered Stanley-Masterman to himself. 
‘They must be going away before luncheon.’ And a logical 
train of thought led him to speculate on the probable size and 
condition of the Tenterden kitchen ; and as to whether these 
would justify him in placing his own cook at the disposal of the 
shooting syndicate next year. 

The line of guns and beaters formed up to walk a wide 
stretch of brown bracken, beaten down into dense covert by the 
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October storms. A rabbit’s white tail flashed along a twisting 
‘run.’ Bang! and before the others had realised who had 
struck this first blow, the rabbit was dead, and Frank Bunbury 
again marching unconcernedly forward, his second gun under 
his arm. 

The general idea of the morning’s work was to beat the 
park in successive strips, all converging, so far as it was possible, 
towards the plantation by the stables. Pheasants flying forward 
in the desired direction were spared ; those only which came 
back overhead, or tried to break away at the sides, were to be 
fired at. This restriction did not please Stanley-Masterman, 
who measured the enjoyment of a day’s sport by its quotable 
results. 

A brief halt was made to allow three ladies, following the 
short cut from the village to the Hall, to get clear of the line of 
march. 

‘ That’s her ladyship and the two young ladies,’ said an under- 
keeper in answer to Doctor Craigie. ‘1 reckon they’ve been up 
to the church. That’s where the young master is buried, you 
know, sir.’ 

The Doctor, who knew the meaning of a last walk, 
watched the three stop by a paddock, fenced off from the 
rest of the park, where some old horses were hobbling about. 
Recognising their friends, these worn-out pensioners came up 
at a lumbering canter, and thrust their noses through the 
wires. 

‘Ah!’ thought Craigie, ‘the poor old things don’t know that 
they’re probably getting their last lump of sugar from those 
hands.’ 

The line again moved forward. A hen-pheasant was flushed 
and flew off heavily, barely clearing the fern. Stanley-Master- 
man, conscious that ladies were among the onlookers, took 
careful aim and knocked it down. 

‘Steady there!’ shouted Frank, the next gun, ‘ what are you 
doing ?’ 

‘What’s the matter ?’ snapped Stanley-Masterman, unplea- 
santly surprised by such a reception of his ‘ gallery shot.’ ‘1 
fired nowhere near the ladies.’ 

‘Never said you did,’ replied Frank contemptuously. 
‘ But what’s the good of shooting a bird almost on the ground, 
when it was going right for the stable beat? It’s always the 
way, when you get these old counter-jumpers out shooting,’ he 
went on to himself. 
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Frank despised Stanley-Masterman. It is true that both 
owed much to banking ; but Bunbury’s fortune had been 
inherited ; and one generation is a long start in the upward 
race between the socially-ambitious rich. 

Later, when approaching the village path at another point, 
the shooters met with a more serious interruption. Some 
twenty little girls, carrying branches covered with pink berries, 
were chasing each other in the fern, with occasional returns to 
their proper course towards the Hall. Craigie recognised the 
spindle-tree ; it was the season when the deep-pink capsule 
bursts and shows its orange seeds within. 

‘Must be the school children, goin’ to say good-bye to her 
ladyship,’ remarked the keeper to Doctor Craigie. ‘She always 
was wonderful fond of those berries. I expect you want a bit 0’ 
something gay like that up in London this time o’ year— 
particular when you're used to the country.’ 

But many pheasants, creeping forward well ahead of the 
guns, now found themselves cut off by the children, and. 
scattered in all directions. 

‘I never saw such a badly-managed place in my life,’ 
grumbled John Bunbury. ‘The school people make fuss enough 
about letting one have a few boys for stopping, and then they 
turn out the girls with all this mummery, when they ought to 
be at work.’ 

‘Old English custom, I believe,’ observed Stanley-Master- 
man, who thought this was the sort of thing a country-gentleman 
ought to know all about. 

Frank smiled grimly. He saw a pheasant coming low and 
straight towards him. The children were a good hundred 
yards away. 

‘Can’t really hurt ’em, at that distance,’ calculated Frank ; 
and he fired. 

The bird passed overhead, untouched ; but the little girls, 
screaming and dropping the branches in their panic, were soon 
out of the shooters’ way. 

When the halt for luncheon was made, all the outlying 
parts of the park had been beaten, and a satisfactory proportion 
of pheasants driven in the desired direction. The meal was 
eaten quickly and almost in silence. Four, at least, of the 
sportsmen seemed almost dazed by the brilliant prospect of the 
afternoon. 

‘By George! what a shoot it will be!’ said John Bunbury, 
as he lighted his cigarette, ‘They ought to come well, too. 
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Mills’s birds will be on their way home. ‘That plantation must 
be pretty well as full as it can hold, already.’ 

‘I’ll bet old Tenterden never saw anything half as good 
here,’ remarked Stanley-Masterman. 

‘Now, boys, tine to be moving,’ said Jim Fletcher, rising 
hurriedly, after a glance at his watch. He feared that this 
needless allusion might draw Craigie into an undesirable line of 
thought. 

Some men had been sent to drive the birds out of the 
garden ; and it was agreed that no shot should be fired, for 
fear of disturbing the pheasants in the plantation. ‘Then came 
the Stable Beat, renowned for producing the highest rocketers 
to be seen on all the Tenterden shooting. 

The stables were at some little distance from the Hall. The 
Carriage-drive, on leaving the front door, wound first through 
the gardens, then across the stable-yard and into the park. 
The left-hand gun—Jim Fletcher—was posted close to the yard, 
and the others along the road. In front of them the ground 
sloped sharply up to the plantation, a small, thickly-grown 
covert, bounded by a fringe of tall trees. 

‘They've got wind of these extra pheasants,’ said John 
Bunbury to the Doctor; and he pointed out some scattered 
groups on either side of the road, towards the village and 
railway station. ‘We hadn’t half such a gallery last year.’ 

Craigie, who had been observing these supposed sporting 
enthusiasts, and had come to a different conclusion as to their 
probable purpose, could not repress a smile. Half of them 
were little girls and old women, 

The first bird came before the beaters had started. Far 
back over the plantation, something dark, floating like a child’s 
kite above the trees, caused every man to grip his gun and 
assure himself of a firm foothold. Then the crossbow-shaped 
object sank out of sight for what seemed long minutes to those 
waiting in the valley ; and at last an old cock-pheasant rose to 
clear the boundary trees, mounting higher still as he saw what 
was before him in the road. There was no time to swerve— 
this was one of the virtues of the Stable Beat—and he came on 
straight to the younger Bunbury. Frank did not raise his gun 
until the bird had almost passed overhead ; then, bending back- 
wards without turning, he fired, intending to take it at an angle 
where the shot would no longer have to pierce the thick breast- 
plate of feathers. But anxiety to accomplish this first shot 
with seeming ease and indifference, made his first barrel a little 
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late and his second hurried. The pheasant flew on, with 
scarcely a quiver of his long, tapering tail. John put up his 
gun, but lowered it without firing. It was a long shot, and 
fear of a miss outweighed the temptation to give his brother a 
lesson. There wasa good deal of professional jealousy between 
these two. John was accurate and slow; Frank more brilliant 
but somewhat uncertain. Each liked to deride the other’s 
weak point ; and each tried to conceal envy of the compensating 
advantage. 

A whistle told that the beaters had started, but for some 
minutes there was no more shooting. Then, just as a few birds 
were beginning to fly over, singly and at intervals, a closed 
Carriage, coming from the house, rattled into the stable-yard. 
The coachman, afraid to take his horses any nearer to the guns, 
pulled up. 

‘Jim, can’t you get them to turn back and wait a bit?’ 
shouted John Bunbury. ‘It’s too late to stop the beaters 
now.’ 

Even as he was speaking, three pheasants came over at 
once, and two of them fell to Frank. The horses pricked their 
ears and began to dance. 

Jim Fletcher hurried into the yard and spoke to the coach- 
man ; then to some one inside the carriage. 

‘No good,’ he called out, returning immediately. ‘Can't 
wait—late already—and no more trains for hours. Pass the 
word along to stop shooting till they’ve gone by.’ 

‘Confound it,’ grumbled Frank, on receiving this message, 
‘they couldn’t have chosen a worse moment. I begin to 
think we should have done better not to shoot here to-day, 
after all.’ 

The carriage rumbled up the road, attracting from some of 
the sportsmen less notice than the stream of pheasants escaping 
over-head. Stanley-Masterman, however, who had no special 
preference for these unreasonably high birds, and who never 
missed a chance of acquiring information about his favourite 
class, peeped not very discreetly into the windows, ‘to see 
how they took it’; while Doctor Craigie noted that the 
travellers were an old man, three ladies, and a little boy. 
The elders were sad and silent ; but the child, delighted by 
the shooting and the pheasants, was standing up to see the fun. 

Frank, on the outside right, allowed the carriage to pass 
him by some twenty yards; then, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of a very high rocketer, slanting across from the left, he 
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fired. The horses gave a start and were only with some 
difficulty held in by the firm hands of the driver. But the 
bird, probably struck by one pellet near the brain, did not fall 
dead to the shot ; spinning round and round in the air, it 
floated slowly downwards, and finally fell full upon the horses, 
striking one on the neck, rebounding against the other, and 
then revolving between their fore-legs like a feathered catherine- 
wheel. 

This was too much for animals already much upset by 
the shooting. They dashed off at a frantic gallop. Doctor 
Craigie, disgusted and alarmed, dropped his gun and ran to a 
littke mound which commanded a view of the road up to the 
park gates. 

The carriage, an old-fashioned, unwieldy landau, was rolling 
heavily from side to side. The coachman, giving up all 
hope of stopping the horses, had hard work to steer them at 
all, and could not prevent an occasional swerve out of the road. 
The little groups of country people, come to give a farewell 
salute to their master and his family, fell back in confusion. 
One old woman was knocked down. 

The horses were now close to the gate. Craigie could see 
a grey head thrust forward out of the carriage window—the 
little boy had disappeared. Then the carriage lurched towards 
the great stone gate-post on the right, rolled away again to 
the left, and was lost to sight as the road turned into the 
village. 

The Doctor, seeing that he was only too likely to be 
wanted, hurried towards the gate. 

Two old men, unable to join in the general rush towards 
the scene of the expected disaster, were gesticulating and shaking 
their heads. 

‘It was that there twirligig bird as done it,’ Craigie heard 
one of them say. ‘Same time, I do think them shooting gentle- 
men might have given the master a bit more law—last time and 
all, too.’ 

Craigie had not yet reached the lodge, when he saw a light 
cart turn into the park. 

‘ Ah,’ he thought, ‘the smash has come, and they’re sending 
for help.’ 

‘Any one badly hurt?’ he called out, signing to the driver 
to stop, and preparing to jump in. 

‘No, sir, it’s all right. They stopped the horses just 
before they got to the level crossing, t’other side of the village. 
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Good job they did, too. The gates was shut, and the down 
express close on’em. .. . No one hurt, but the ladies looked 
pretty white over it.’ 

Then he explained that Sir Richard Tenterden had told 
him to hurry on at once, so that the people in the park might 
know that all was well. 

‘It ain’t every one as would have thought of that, after 
such a narrow squeak,’ the man went on. Then, after a pause, 
evidently unable to find the exact words he wanted: ‘Seems 
hard, sir, don’t it, not to be able to get away more quieter, 
when you do have to go ?’ 

He drove on towards the two old men, who were watch- 
ing him eagerly. Craigie walked slowly back towards the 
stables. 

In spite of his relief that there had been no loss of life or 
limb, the Doctor still felt angry and ashamed. There was 
something grotesquely tragic about this hurrying-off, by a party 
of impatient pheasant-shooters, of a family forced to leave 
what had been the home of their race for centuries. The mere 
act of shooting all round the house on such a day had seemed 
to him tactless and callous; he had been in no humour to 
enjoy the sport ; but this crowning brutality—this indifference 
to the peace and safety of fellow creatures come to the saddest 
moment of their lives—was altogether too much for him. 

It was some consolation to reflect that this lamentable affair 
could scarcely fail to have one wholesome result. Frank 
Bunbury must now be convinced that he had narrowly missed 
a performance which would have spoiled even his shooting 
appetite for some time to come. That young gentleman 
wanted an awakening, and he had got it. 

This led the Doctor to wonder what his fellow shooters had 
been doing. He had seen nothing of them since the bolting of 
the horses. But now he suddenly remembered that heavy 
firing had been going on until a minute or two ago. The 
sounds had struck his ear, but his mind had been too busy to 
realise or connect any idea with them. 

He found the four busily engaged with a long string of 
pheasants, laid out by the road. 

‘I wish to goodness you’d count what you kill,’ Frank was 
saying to Stanley-Masterman. ‘How are we to know what 
there is to pick up ?’ 

‘How the devil could any one count-—or shoot either ?’ 
grumbled the other. ‘What with having to stop for that 
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BOG-TROTTING IN IRELAND 


BY W. B. THORNHILL 


‘CaN I jump ?’—‘ You can!’—and he did—into a bog hole, 
nicely grown over and fetchingly green, as is its wont, and as if 
to entrap the innocent—well up to his lower chest. Our semi- 
self-buried trotter was not in too comfortable a place, and 
insult was added to injury by our leaving him alone till we had 
beaten the best snipe bits ‘adjacent; as they say over here. 
When we had killed all we could and frightened the rest, we 
returned to lend a hand in the extrication—perhaps ‘ extraction ’ 
would be a better term, as any one who has been similarly 
placed will agree. 

The proceeding was a little rough, | must admit, on our 
friend ; but under the circumstances, and knowing the probable 
result, what other reply could have been given to the appeal 
‘Can I jump ?’ without belittling the saltatory powers of sixteen 
stone, and without losing the experience to be gained by wit- 
nessing the effect of such a jump on to such a place. It would 
hardly have been human nature to answer otherwise than in 


the affirmative. 
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What will not a keen sportsman do and dare? ‘The possi- 
bility, to say nothing of the probability of sport, acts as a 
monstrous magnet to him, and he will accomplish things which 
he would not attempt for any other cause, and which, if not 
in quest of sport, he would be the first to style the acts of a 
lunatic. So it is. Every one is a lunatic on some subject to 
some one else, and will continue to be so as long as tastes 
differ. 

The particular class of doing and daring I am writing about 
is one by no means so easy, and if it does not require daring, 
in the usual sense of that word, it does verge on it when you 
make up your mind to walk about in icy cold water all day on 
the chance of a few shots at snipe or duck. 

Ugh! The first, first cold-blooded step into ice-cold water, 
on a real cold winter morning, with a cold, keen, wind—-I hate 
it—I should not believe any one implicitly if he said he liked it. 
Use is not second nature in this case, for I am always very shy 
of taking that first step, but once taken, when you hear snipe 
getting up about you as you splash along a transformation of 
your feelings follows, the cold water has become warm, the 
wind is not felt, and you wade about merrily in the water, mud 
and reeds, &c., for the rest of the day. 

The fact has so frequently been demonstrated to me by 
friends coming over from England for snipe-shooting that bogs 
cannot be walked to advantage without knowing something 
about them, that I hope these few remarks on bog-trotting may 
be of interest to some. 

How properly to walk and shoot a bad bog can only be 
learnt by wet experience, and pains must be endured before 
actual pleasures can be properly reaped. A tiro at the game 
will start as if he was walking a stubble, gun at the ready, 
and watching keenly for a bird to rise; in a few steps he is 
probably on his nose or up to his waist in water. This makes 
him change his tactics, his gun is a secondary consideration 
now, so are the snipe ; his feet, and where to put them, engage 
all his thoughts, and he comes to a standstill every few yards 
and calls out, ‘Can I walk this ?’ Needless to say, his fearsome 
voice has put all the birds up; but no matter, for the chances 
are if he had a shot at the moment he would have fired wildly, 
feeling one leg gradually sinking as he stood. His usual 
remark, after walking his first bit of bog, is, ‘How the deuce do 
you know where to step? It’s no good my trying to shoot, 
for I never see the snipe till he’s out of shot, as I have to 
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look where I’m going!’ &c. &c. The practised hand, however, 
does not often flounder about or get in, unless he has a dead 
bird in front of him to pick up, and a nasty soft place to get 
over to retrieve it. After a certain amount of experience, a 
sort of intuitive knowledge comes to one, and without knowing 
it you keep your eyes on the ground and around you at the 
same time, and are always at the ‘ready’ when wanted. I 
don’t think this is possible to novices, judging by their actions 
on their first introduction to a good snipe bog. A camera 
on such an occasion would yield good results, though I have 
never seen it brought into use. 

Of course your object in ‘ bog-trotting’ is mainly snipe, but 
to get a good bag you must not only know how to walk a bog, 
but you must know the habits and lie of the bird. Here, again, 
you must gain your experience for yourself if possible, if not, 
at second hand. I propose, therefore, to interlard my remarks 
on bog-trotting with any hints as to the habits of snipe that 
I think may be of use. 

He is a shifty customer in many ways, and you are never 
certain of finding him ‘at home’ even if you call on a likely 
day, and go to the same place he was living in the last time 
you called. Full moon or none at all will make him shift his 
quarters; frost will do ditto; so will too much wet or the 
reverse ; consequently you want to know where to find him 
under each of these circumstances, and if you have not some 
idea about it you may walk a long way for a small result, which 
a little knowledge would have saved your doing. 

The first bog we will walk together is a Red Bog, of which 
large tracts exist. This is a comparatively easy one to cross ; 
let me suggest here that one part of your outfit, before you 
walk any bog, should consist of an old pair of boots, or at all 
events a pair with plenty of holes in them, so that the water 
may get out as easily as in; for the squelch ! squelch ! of a boot 
full of water at each step is a grand snipe-raiser. 

If you want to get your home-bred snipe, of which there 
are generally a good many, and which seem to be increasing 
in number, do not leave it later than the middle of October, 
or they will have taken their departure elsewhere, possibly 
by Nature’s law, to make room for the incoming flight of the 
foreign birds, which usually takes place during the first full 
moon in November. On a red bog, perhaps more so than 
on any other snipe ground, if you are shooting it for the first 
time, it will help your bag and save you a lot of watking if you 
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commandeer some native who knows the bog, to show you 
where the birds chiefly lie. The bulk of the snipe will be in 
portions of it only, The surface of this bog consists of stumpy 
short heather, with patches of bog myrtle, and in the winter 
withered ribbon grass, interspersed with innumerable little 
shallow pools of water or mud at every few yards. If you 
unwarily step too near the sides of these pools or into one you 
will find yourself up to your knees in sticky mud and water. 
This becomes tiring after a little while, and it is surprising how 
difficult it is to keep out of them, if birds are plentiful and you 
don’t look where you are going. As a general rule avoid 
walking in very wet places on a red bog, but do not necessarily 
do so on others. If there is any wind at all, a/ways go out of 
your way if necessary to walk snipe down-wind. They will 
give you a much easier shot, as they have to rise, like all birds, 
against the wind, and so afford you a cross shot. As a rule 
cover is scanty on a red bog and its acoustic properties appear 
excellent, for if you speak on one good-bye to any snipe within 
a considerable distance. Man’s voice is fatal to all snipe-shoot- 
ing, and especially so here. Curiously, a gun-shot or a whistle 
to a dog have little or no effect on them in comparison. Why 
this should be so I cannot suggest. If you can choose your day 
for a walk wait for a clear, fine morning without too much 
wind, and if after two or three wild, rough nights you get a 
calm soft night, choose the next day. The birds have been able 
to feed in peace and quiet, and will be found to lie well after a 
good heavy night’s repast. The day after a rough night they 
are nearly always as wild as hawks, for they are hungry and on 
the alert. 

Though not exactly ‘ bog-trotting,’ you will be sure to come 
across during the day some damp bottoms with green rushy 
grass. In some phases of the moon snipe will forsake the red 
bog for these rushes ; in other phases they will all be on the bog 
and not in the rushes, but the latter are nearly always worth 
walking, and present no difficulty. This particular green rush 
is always, without exception I think, a safe footing on whatever 
bog you find it. On the banks of a large river, such as the 
Shannon, you will generally come across rushy, sedgy bends, 
gradually silting up and becoming more or less (generally less) 
walkable, owing to the natural tendency of all rivers to straighten 
themselves. These bends are always worth beating if you can ; 
but have a care here! many of them have only a floating 
covering of vegetation with deep water under you, and should 
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you break through it is no easy matter to get out even with 
help, unless a rope is handy. I confess I don’t like them myself, 
and never walk them, if I can get any one else to do so. They 
are disappointing also, for though you put up lots of snipe the 
chances are you are unable to retrieve them when shot, and I 
know nothing more disgusting than leaving dead or crippled 
birds ungathered. 

You will naturally say, why not send your dog in? I can 
only reply that I would not send my dog into some of them on 
any consideration. I have never seen a dog actually drowned 
in them, but I have seen one or two very close shaves. If the 
dogs get through they have no footing, the rushes prevent their 
swimming and they tire out ; a boat was required to rescue 
the poor brutes in the cases mentioned. If you do try your 
luck walking any soft ones, let me advise you to leave some of 
your cartridges on dry land, as it is no fun to drown your 
ammunition and have to go home, and the chances are this 
will be the result. 

A shaking scraw is a favourite place for Jack-snipe. It is 
generally small in extent but deep, and seems to be an old pond 
or lake, grown over thickly with a low green grassy vegetation, 
generally walkable with care, but a heart-in-your-mouth sort of 
place. 

If you can imagine walking on washleather over water, 
sinking at each step, and each step producing a wave of green 
stuff in front and rear, and you are not sure whether the wash- 
leather is strong enough to hold you or not, you will have a 
pretty fair idea of what the walking of a shaking scraw is like. 
When you are used to the feeling, however, they are not so bad, 
and you are more often than not rewarded by a good bag of 
Jack ; but it must be walked closely, for they lie like stones in 
this sort of spot. It is a horribly uncomfortable place to get in at, 
for to get out you would probably have to lie on your face in 
the black mud and water and pull yourself along till you got 
well clear of where you broke through. 

The place of all others to take your would-be bog-trotter to 
is a Cutaway Bog. This is a grand spot for a first lesson in 
the gentle art. To the initiated this may sound far-fetched, but 
I have a vivid recollection of my own feelings the first time 
I found myself some little distance into one and could not 
find my way out of it, I mean, of course, without getting 
horribly wet. 

I took a friend of mine from England, desperately keen on 
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snipe and duck, careless as to a wetting or any discomfort, and 
full of go and pluck, to one of these bogs. He started well, 
and was elated with a nice, clean, right and left at mallard, 
which he hastened to retrieve. His keenness in a few steps 
put him into a ‘cutaway’ well over his middle. What matter! 
a couple of dead mallard were within twenty yards of him. 
He got out on the narrow turf ledge, between the ‘cutaways,’ 
worked his way along it a few yards further, when the bank 
gave way and in he went again, sideways this time, and what 
was not wet on him before was now. He gave it up. A 
little experience would have told him intuitively which was the 
easiest and best way to his birds; as it was he came swearing 
up to me, wet through, cartridges spoilt, tobacco and bog mould 
nicely mixed, and matches useless. He treated a ‘cutaway’ 
more respectfully from that date ! 

In case any one is ignorant of what a Cutaway bog is, a 
few words of explanation may not be out of place. Originally 
a low-lying turf bog. Where the best turf for fuel was, it had 
been cut out, the depth of the hole thus made is usually from 
5 feet to 8 feet, depending on the quality of the turf and when 
water stopped the digging, and the size of the holes varies 
from 4 yards to 8 yards square. These holes soon drain the 
water from the immediate neighbourhood, and are abandoned, 
and another hole is made with a turf wall between the two 
some feet thick ; this is dug out till the water stops work, and 
so on, until the whole area is only one mass of holes and turf 
walls or banks. The holes are called ‘cutaways,’ and the bog 
where these exist ‘Cutaway bogs.’ 

Time soon covers these holes and banks with vegetation, 
the banks crumble, and fall in, in many cases, and the holes fill 
up with water, soon to be covered with reeds and water plants ; 
and in process of time it is difficult, without feeling at each 
step, to know where the bank is or where the hole ; consequently 
it needs careful walking to avoid a wetting, but it is grand ground 
for snipe and duck. 

It will, I hope be seen from the above meagre description, 
that, to get from any one point to another you will have to 
pick your way as best you can along the turf walls, which, in a 
wet season, are probably under water—and you cannot take a 
straight line without getting into a depth of about six feet. 

Avoid any place with bulrushes ; it is probably deep, and 
also likely to let you through. Where there are sedgy reeds it 
may be deep but it will generally be sound bottom. Where a 
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long grassy covering is over the ‘cutaway’ it may often be 
walked. Where bog myrtle, sallys, or any hard wooded growth 
is, you may be sure of a more or less firm footing. 

You will meet occasionally very small patches of this sort, 
but so completely grown over, through age, that they can 
generally be walked with impunity. They sometimes, however, 
contain a nice muddy trap which you are into before you realise 
its existence. Sympathy with the luckless Gun that does get well 
in is a minus quantity. Jeers and laughter are more frequent 
when you emerge, in a furious frame of mind, muddy and drip- 
ping, from your involuntary bath. 

There is a bog of this sort which I had walked probably a 
hundred times. I was on the way home with a friend who 
knew nothing of bogs, and whom I had been jeering at all day 
for floundering about whenever he got the chance, when we 
came to this little place. 1 thought I had been on every inch 
of it, and so never dreamt of taking any care. I had not gone 
a dozen steps when I was down, without warning, into as 
filthy a morass of black mud as you want to see. The biter 
bit with a vengeance ! 

Such are some of the ‘ pains’ of bog-trotting. 
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A CATCH OF CONGER 


THE ‘ST. MICHAEL’S’ STEAM CAPSTAN 


BY CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


I WANTED to forget about the breakdown of the Centipede 
with all its surrounding circumstances, and when that vessel 
went into dockyard hands to have a new connecting-rod 
fitted I forwarded an application for fourteen days leave with 
this object in view. Once upon a time fourteen days leave 
always brought with it a celestial sense of freedom, enabling its 
possessor without effort to pack a knapsack or provision a canoe 
and set forth light-heartedly and unhasting in quest of adven- 
ture and change of scene. But this was years ago, in the days 
before the iron had entered into my soul, and when the first of 
that fast-increasing family, the Destroyers, was yet unborn. No 
such spiritual exaltation now follows on the approval of my 
leave application. Only an intense longing to find some 
reposeful spot where, if possible, the existence of such hideous 
nightmares as marine engines generally, and the refractory ones 
of the Cendipede in particular, might be forgotten. Such scenes 
of bygone wanderings as I still retained a determination to revisit 
at leisure now passed before my mental vision. Perhaps the 
brightest of these pictures was of 


a river, clear, brimful and flush, 


quietly skirting the base of wood-clad hills, or winding through 
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reed-fringed level meadows where cowslips grew ;—a country 
which should supply illustrations to every line of ‘Endymion.’ 
Yet I rejected this haunt of ancient peace. For I had con- 
tracted a habit of vainly attempting, through the medium of 
turbid pigments, to record, when opportunity offered, the impres- 
sions of such scenes and places as affected me. The failure of 
these efforts was unvarying. But Nature’s calm indifference 
was the most mortifying reply to my insults when she was 


A FISHING-PORT IN THE WEST 


attiring herself in her earliest spring costumes. In brief, green 
being my favourite colour, was therefore a snare unto me, by 
which I was oft-times led astray. And the bursting buds were 
now at their busiest. For my soul’s peace I must seek the 
environment of bolder contrasts of light and shadow, and the 
more tractable tertiary tints. 

There was a certain fishing-port in the West where russet 
sails shining against a background of clustering grey cottages 
would better serve my turn. The bay limited the visible 
horizon to about sixty degrees, quite as extensive a sea view as 
I desired. Besides the fishing-fleet, but a few small coasting 
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craft were wont to use that haven, all as innocent of steam- 
engines as the ark. Armed, therefore, with the formidable 
battery of turbid pigments ranging not only to tertiary, but to 
quadratic, and even higher powers, I reached the goal of my 
hopes all unprepared for the changes of twelve years which 
should break upon me when I first looked forth at daybreak 
from the window of the Red Lion. 

Two long stone piers had thrust themselves out from the 
extreme ends of the town, enclosing a spacious harbour, into 
which some fishing-boats were even then making their way. 
But what chiefly caught my attention was that these moving 
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boats were ejecting little clouds of steam from their sides, 
while their revolving capstan barrels were gathering in the 
warps with the merry rattle that is the universal language of 
steam-capstans. Alongside one of the piers lay a tramp 
steamer discharging coal, and almost hidden amongst the forest 
of masts, the funnels of a number of craft like small tugs could 
be distinguished ;—steam drifters from Lowestoft. 

Yet there was one characteristic I found the port preserved 
intact—the effect produced by the arrival of a stranger. So 
much interest and speculation is set astir concerning him and 
his proceedings that if he has never done so before, the 
subject is now quite liable to discover an interest in his own 
individuality. In my case curiosity was soon—too soon— 
satisfied, when it appeared so plainly evident that I was merely 
‘one o’ them artises.’ But little attention was attracted by the 
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pitching of aneasel and camp-stool in the shadycorners of cobbled 
courtyards, where freshly-barked nets hung festooned amongst 
strange sheds and out-houses—patchwork structures composed 
mainly of the fragments of old vessels. The construction of 
a harbour—albeit a great engineering achievement—had 
produced no effect on the style of domestic architecture of 
the town. 

Whilst making no effort to sustain the character attributed 
to me by the inhabitants, neither did I attempt to undeceive 
them. Yet by reason of that bond which connects all those 
who get their bread from the sea, I passed for being a 


A COBBLE-PAVED ALLEY 


companionable specimen of the artist chap, and attained in a 
day or two to terms of good fellowship with the ancient gossips 
who basked in the mornings against the sunny walls of the 
Fishermen’s Rest, or lounged against the precarious and 
distorted iron rail that runs along the edge of the cliff skirting 
the harbour, in any attitudes not requiring the withdrawal of 
the hands from the trousers pockets. 

Between the Red Lion and the Fishermen’s Rest a narrow 
cobble-paved alley opens on to this cliff roadway. Later in 
the day the wives and daughters will emerge into the sunlight 
to empty buckets of ashes and potato peelings over the edge 
of the cliff, regardless of harbour-master’s and district council’s 
notices setting forth the pains and penalties they render them- 
selves liable to who deposit refuse in the harbour or upon 
the shores thereof. Meantime the old men with the bushy 
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eyebrows and fringing whiskers will very seriously inform you 
that the harbour is filling up, and attribute it to the building of 
the new piers. 

Amongst ‘those gossips the first remarks of the day refer 
not so much to the weather as to the night’s catch of fish. 
The landlord of the Red Lion had hitherto failed to produce fish 
for breakfast, or at any other time. It was all sent to London, 
he affirmed, as soon as it was landed. The conclusion 
appeared to be that it must be intercepted before it was landed. 
It was the Sz. Michael that was named amongst others, when I 
inquired of the old men in the morning what boats had made 
catches. 

The fishing-boats lay closely packed and filling half the 
harbour, and a round dozen of them had to be crossed or 
climbed over to reach the S¢. J/ichael, whose crew were found 
to be busily employed in getting up torn nets from the hold to 
send ashore. The interchange of sixpence for a pair of mackerel 
was all that was needed to fulfil my mission to the full satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned. It might have been only idle 
curiosity which led me to inquire into the circumstances of 
the damaged nets. In consequence of the breakdown of their 
steam capstan some of the other boats had got foul of their 
nets before they had hauled them in. To this hour I am utterly 
unable to explain why it was I did not turn and flee upon the 
word. I could swear that curiosity was more than satisfied. It 
was some occult power that twisted the sounds out of my tongue, 
or I must discredit the evidence of my ears. 

‘Steam capstan broken down, eh! what has gone wrong 
with it ?’ 

‘The pumps wudn’ ’eave, so we cudn’ get any water into 
the boiler. So we draad fires and blawed off the steam with 
the safety-valve and filled ’en up with buckets. And then we 
got up steam again and ’eaved round until the water was all 
gone out of the gauge-glass. Then we draad fires again. 
Three times we had to do this, and the other boats got foul of 
our nets. “Twas thro having them down so much longer we 
got a bit of a catch. Let’s hope prices are good to-day, for 
maybe we shan’t be able to shoot our nets for two or three 
nights. "Twill be a dead head wind round to Penryn to get 
the engine looked to—that’s where ’twas made. ’Tes bin in her 
five year now and gettin’ most worn out I s’pose. But we ave 
agot no knowledge concernin’ the innards of en beyond settin’ 
of en going, and turning the sea-tap, and scrapin’ the salt out of 
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the boiler every six months or so. So we can’t tell what to do 
same as a mechanic could when anything goes wrong,’ 

Even now I! might have escaped getting entangled in this 
machinery, yet forbore to. 

‘Have you examined the valves ?’ I asked. 

‘We tuk the cover off 0’ them and poured water down— 
same as you do to start a hand-pump—but dedn’ do no good.’ 

Further catechism revealed many quaint and surprising facts 
concerning the details of their somewhat primitive machinery. 


A LOWESTOFT SMACK 


Through the boiler being fed with sea-water they had learnt 
about the natural propensities of sea-weed and jelly fish to 
obstruct the passages for the supply of this same. They could 
deal with such a contingency without the aid of diving apparatus, 
by the simple expedient of disconnecting the pipe and thrusting 
a wire through what they called the ‘sea-tap.’ Yet they 
affirmed, these ponderous big-booted beings, that they did not 
know what to do when anything went wrong. 

As this cross-examination had progressed, one head after 
another appeared above the hatchway, till it occurred to one of 
the more practical ones to inquire: ‘Think you could have a 
look at ’en, mister ?’ 

It was with an air of forlorn hope. For how should a 
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creature whose only visible occupation lay in making pictures 
of rotten boats and rusty anchors know anything about steam- 
capstans? It was not according to the nature of things. 

Before I had time to reply to the question, the head that 
put it made a rapid disappearance. For an old man with white 
whiskers sitting on the gunwale put in his oar with unexpected 
suddenness, the greater part of his speech being directed to the 
depths of the hold : 

‘What fuleshness you’m talking, Simon! How do’ee think 
for goodness sake a gentleman is going to get hisself mixed up 
with all the dunnage in our fore peak. Better you shut your 
head and not interfere, or else ship yourself in a Lowestoft 
smack with her ingin atop of the capstan barrel. You let the 
gentleman alone, and maybe he’ll tell the skipper what’s wrong 
with the ingin presently.’ 

So I had been talking to the skipper of the Sz. A/zchael, and 
now made an effort to appear as if I had been aware of it all 
the time, though till this moment I had been ignorant of any 
distinctions of rank amongst a crew whose behaviour towards 
each other indicated nothing but an unconstrained communism. 

‘Aw, let the lad be, Uncle Isaac!’ said the skipper ; ‘he’s 
well meaning as you know, but he has poor luck sometimes.’ 
He added, turning to me, ‘ Shall Jack put ’ee ashore in the punt, 
Mister? He’s going to land the broken nets now, and ’twill 
save ee’ a long walk round.’ 

Even now it was not too late to withdraw honourably. 

‘If Jack will leave the mackerel at the inn,’ I replied, ‘ I will 
just have a look at the capstan. It méght be some little matter 
not worth going to Penryn about.’ 

‘But our ingin is down in the fore peak,’ explained the 
skipper. ‘We baint fitted out same as the East Country boats. 
I’d be ashamed to ask ’ee to get all amongst the dunnage down 
there.’ 

‘We've talked long enough,’ I replied. ‘Now we'll look at 
the apparatus.’ 

‘Do ’ee mean it ?’ said the skipper, but was about to pro- 
test further, when Uncle Isaac again interrupted. 

‘Whaffor shud ’ee say so if ’e dedn’ mean it? If you 
want to shoot nets to-night, let the gentleman go down, and 
lend him a frock so’s ’e shan’t soil his clothes.’ 

‘Simme, you ave a-changed your tune, Uncle Isaac,’ retorted 
the skipper. 

At this point I perceived that it lay with me to bring the 
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argument to a conclusion either by taking my departure or 
descending into the fore-peak. 

The long opening in the deck through which the massive 
foremast passes in the Sz. Michael and her sister craft, serves as 
a convenient hatchway into this compartment, a hatchway 
only practicable to those of average bulk. Such as cannot pass 
this slit must take their route by the main hatchway and through 
the locker in which the long footrope lies coiled with the 


A YARMOUTH SMACK 


regularity of an electric cable or a harpoon-line. I took the 
former way, the skipper the latter. 

Now this capstan engine might justly have considered its 
lot a hard one had it but overheard some of the skipper’s 
numerous apologies for its accommodation. Nevertheless, I 
could have assured it that it was sumptuously lodged by com- 
parison with a lot of engines of my acquaintance who had to 
live and work all jammed together like a bagman’s pack. It 
seemed, however, I had raised arguments enough. 

By the light of dribbling candles held just over my neck by 
Uncle Isaac it was made manifest that a diagnosis of the 
capstan’s complaint would be a work of some time if it was to 
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be effected by the aid of the rusty and rickety coach-wrench, 
the only instrument that could be found after much searching 
amongst the dunnage under foot. I celebrated the discovery 
of the coach-wrench by going over to the inn and breakfasting 
off rather overdone mackerel, and returned to find the crew 
sitting on deck contemplating a prehistoric-looking hammer 
that had been discovered in the interval. 

‘’Tes a cur’os thing,’ said Uncle Isaac, ‘ but the last time | 
see that hammer was when we was a havin’ this very ingin 
put into the boat. When I missed ’en I was fur heavin’ one 
o’ they Penryn mechanics over the side though by nature I 
b’aint—’ 

‘Let me have the hammer,’ I said, ‘it may come in useful 
now.’ 

For an ineffectual hour or two the crew took it in turns to 
drop candle-grease down my neck. They were patient fisher- 
men. Then it occurred to me that more efficient tools might 
be borrowed from a well-equipped-looking Yarmouth smack 
lying not far off. All those who go down to the sea in ships 
are brothers. So | spoke of what was in my mind to the 
skipper. 

‘Us don’t have no dealin’s with they Sabbath-breakers,’ said 
he, ‘and I wudn’ be beholden to them for a strand of spun- 
yarn. They think we’m a passel o’ fules because we don’t 
shoot nets of a Sunday, but I tell ’ee I’d so soon be a slave 
out in Africa as one o’ they as don’t knaw Sunday from 
Monday.’ 

Then the picture of a certain blacksmith’s shop arose before 
me, but appearing in quite a new light. My mental vision 
penetrated beyond the assortment of old killicks, chains, trawl 
beams, and wheel tyres that lay about the door and had already 
gone far towards exhausting my patience as well as my umbers 
and siennas. I felt instinctively that its dim interior should be 
the haunt of a vice, peradventure even one of the superior 
parallel-jawed species. 

With our coach-wrench and candles we had indeed some- 
what rudely dismembered the capstan engine into parts which 
required further dissecting. Laden with suction pipes and 
valve-boxes we sought the blacksmith’s, and as by this time 
all the port knew what was afoot aboard the Sz. Wichael, this 
journey afforded them ample opportunity to make inquiries 
about the progress of events. For it was now the hour of 
dinner. This may serve as the reason why we found the door 
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of the blacksmith’s shed barred, a trifling matter to deal with 
after the things we had performed with a coach-wrench. For 
both the door and its fastenings were in such state that one or 
two of the idle bystanders by a pull together made a gap 
sufficient for the skipper and myself to pass through by going 
on all fours. We made free with files and vices undisturbed. 
Let me spare myself from recalling the details of the task. 
Suffice it that in the blacksmith’s shop we found all that was 
needful for some slight adjustments to the valves, and returned 
to the Sz. Michael merely to put things together again, a task 
we proceeded with after a short break for dinner. In_ this 


A GIANT SKATE 


interval I vainly endeavoured to frame an_ explanation to 
account for the incredible situation I found myself in, voluntarily 
defiling myself with the very abominations I had fled to this port 
to avoid. 

‘Better have a preliminary trial before you go out this 
evening’ I suggested on my return. So Jack the boy was told 
to light up the boiler forthwith, and get up steam with all 
despatch. Now the place of the boiler is in the cabin, of which 
compartment it occupies a lion’s share, and the one or two 
partitions between the cabin and the fore peak are not solid 
enough to prevent communication by shouting. 

‘How much steam have ’ee, Jack?’ hailed the skipper, 
while I was making union joints with gromets of spunyarn and 
tallow. 2 

‘She’ve just begun singing,’ replies Jack cheerfully. 
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‘Stoke her up lad, stoke her up!’ puts in Uncle Isaac. 
A steam trial was far from a new experience to me. I 
thought 1 had exhausted all the possible sensations that could 
be produced by them in all their varying degrees of failure and 
success. And here was a rattletrap not fit for a cruiser’s ash- 
hoist rousing a feeling of anxiety absolutely new to me. I 
doubt if the skipper himself was more concerned. 

And when at last steam was turned on at twenty pounds 
pressure, Lord! how the engine rattled and the capstan-pawls 
chattered ; for the whole mechanism had to be set going 
simply to feed the boiler. But the voice of the ancient Uncle 
Isaac rose above this clamour as he shouted from the after 
cabin : 

‘She’s ’eavin’ now proper, come and hear for yourself.’ As 
many of us as could made our way down into the cabin. 

‘’Eavin beautiful sure enough,’ said the skipper, ‘ain’t heered 
the valve clackin’ so lively this month past.’ 

‘Put your finger on ’en too,’ said Uncle Isaac, ‘cool as a 
fish ’e is.’ 

‘No need for to feel ’en,’ said Jack, ‘waters gone up a half- 
inch in the glass already.’ And upon this triple evidence of 
hearing, feeling, and seeing, the unanimous verdict was again 
and again pronounced : ‘She’s ’eavin’ now, sure enough, ’eavin’ 
clever.’ 

While the general attention was occupied the skipper sidled 
up to me in a hesitating way, and in an altered voice said: 
‘Say, what can I pay ’ee for this, Mister ?’ To which question 
I replied by bursting into a mock passion, seizing him at the 
throat by his blue jersey. 

‘You must not talk to me like that,’ I said, ‘don’t I get my 
living from the sea too ?’ 

‘But I thought you were an artis gentleman ?’ 

‘Of course—but I can’t do pictures of anything but ships.’ 

Then upon the deck of the St. Michael 1 received the 
thanks of her skipper, helped out by an occasional comment 
from Uncle Isaac or Simon. Modesty forbids my making a 
verbatim report of his speech. But it amounted to a solemn 
assertion that no individual existed who could in any way com- 
pare with an artis’ gentleman who could put a steam-capstan to 
rights. ’Twas to be doubted even whether he that taught the 
lads to hammer out pictures on copper trays and candlesticks 
and the like could do so much, For certain they were saved 
from losing a night’s fishing, perhaps two or three night’s 
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fishing. To be sure, a night’s fishing might mean nothing, or 
it might mean five shillings, or it might mean five pounds. But 
as sure as anything came to the Sz. Wichael’s nets I should 
never lack a fresh mackerel so long as ever I stayed up to the 
Red Lion. 

I replied that I should esteem it a favour if I might come 
out with them to-night, only stipulating that I was not to be 
thrown overboard if the feed-pump broke down. It was easy 
to see that this request rather surprised them, for they hinted 


THE ‘ST. MICHAEL’ SLIPS AWAY 


at sea-sickness and other discomforts. Even now the crews of 
the fleet were emerging from the alleys, each one with his own 
white linen bread-bag, a hint for me to send Jack ashore to the 
post-office to purchase a saffron cake. Sound and movement 
began to animate the resting fleet all round us. Brown sails 
fluttered and shone, and the voices of those who hoisted them 
mingled with the creaking of blocks. By ones and twos boats 
slowly disentangled themselves and drew away from the 
confused mass, their sails filling with an offshore breeze as 
they crowded out between the pier-heads. The St. Michael, 
too, slips away, running out the long jigger over the stern and 
hoisting the mizen as soon as the pier is cleared. Her crew 
being short-handed by one of their number laid up with 
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influenza, entitles me, so I consider, to a place at sheet or 
halyard. Sails once hoisted, there was nothing to do but sit 
on deck and better one another’s acquaintance as we drew out 
past the headland into the tumbling waters of the channel. 

The St. Michael's crew formed a family party. Three of 
them, including the skipper, were nephews to Uncle Isaac. 
Jack, the boy, was his grandson. Of the rough-clad clan 
Uncle Isaac presented the least attractive appearance. At 
some previous period a portion of his countenance had been 
shaved, presumably to allow a free passage for the escape of 
two thin streams of tobacco-juice from the corners of his 
mouth. The mastication of the plug revealed the perpetual 
working of a set of most irregular and discoloured teeth. . 
There were other peculiarities in the details of Uncle Isaac’s 
physiognomy, but these need not be set down here. For was 
it not Uncle Isaac who constituted himself my patron and 
cicerone, but for whose communicativeness my impressions of 
this night’s fishing would for ever retain a too predominating 
flavour of steam-capstans? He secured my attention more 
firmly than he guessed when he began to tell me things about 
destroyers and gunboats. 

‘Have ’ee ever seen a destroyer, mister? ’T'would puzzle 
‘ee to take off one o’ they so quick’s you be wi’ your sketchin’. 
They tell me they do get from Penzance to Plymouth quicker 
than the express train. Now you mightn’t b’lieve that ef I 
wasn’t to tell ’ee. But ’tis right they be called destroyers sure 
enough. There was a lot of the ghashly black devils into the 
bay about two weeks ago, an they all put to sea one evening 
just as we ’ad a-shot our nets, and what must they do but 
come buzzin’ straight through the middle of the fleet and 
cuttin’ up our nets something shockin’, taking no heed of us 
burnin’ flares. There was so much damage done that night as 
in the big gale two years agone. I did hear tell that a ixploshun 
or some such thing did happen to one o’ them. I don’t wish 
‘em no harm, but I hope ’twas the craft that tore away five 
fathom of our nets.’ 

Then I bethought me of the tangle of lines and corks we 
found wound round our starboard propeller when the Centipede 
limped into dock with a broken connecting-rod. As for a few 
tossing fishing-boats, they are not likely to come under the 
observation of the chief engineer when he is screwing out thirty 
knots, and maybe having a bit of trouble with the so-called 
automatic feed apparatus. Neither would he get a glimpse of 
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what you and I may observe with deliberation at this hour, 
Uncle Isaac, as we smoke dry pipes, or consume tobacco in 
any other way our fancy prompts, sitting at the bow of the 
St. Michael, while she plays at see-saw and bo-peep with the 
red sun, between crests and hollows of hills of many coloured 
lucent flames. 

On the Centipede’s deck, Uncle Isaac, he would now be 
clinging to a quivering handrail, as she bored her way like a 
thunderbolt through the heart of these liquid mountains with a 
hissing as though her skin was as hot as her flaming vitals 
throbbing so wildly beneath his feet. 

It is not because the tanned sails of the boats around us— 
now reduced to two or three, and these disappearing at times 
into the hollows of the waves—are transformed to cloth of gold 
of most surprising brilliance, that the skipper and Uncle Isaac 
exhibit such an interest in their movements. 

When we haul down our sails, it is not, as one might swear, 
to save them from bursting into flame. 

We are merely considering the matter of shooting the nets, 
which requires that the boats shall be well clear of each other, 
that each may lay its toils uninterruptedly. And these are 
woven in such fashion that with but little imagination the 
fishing fleet may be likened to a family of some kind of marine 
spiders. The St. Wichael spun out her entrails into a floating 
wall of net two miles long, running at reduced speed under a 
small triangular sail hoisted on the foremast. The spiderlike 
behaviour is suggested chiefly by the way the net and the 
warp or footrope come to light through separate apertures in 
the deck, to be united as fast as they are paid out astern. The 
warp passing through a hole in the deck, and over a sheave on 
the side of the mizen mast runs away like a log-line off a reel. 
The net is provided with lanyards at intervals along its lower 
edge, by which, as it is passed up from the hold, it is secured to 
the warp—a task calling for some quickness on the part of the 
hand performing it. With a jerk he snaps a clove-hitch on to 
the running warp, flings the slack of the lanyard clear of the 
rudder-head and turns to meet the next, two other hands, in 
the meantime, casting the net over the side. Things may look 
very like a tangle, but they will adjust themselves when the 
line of corks along the upper edge of the net, and the sinking 
warp along the lower, have come to an agreement to spread the 
net between them. The warp has yet another function. 

When an ignorant or indiscriminate steamer passes through 
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the net, she does so as a cockchafer might through a spider's 
web. Then the warp hanging low enough for her to pass over 
saves the cut-off length from loss, but not from damage. There- 
fore the frequented steamer-tracks must be shunned. 

Jack has trimmed and fixed the two lanterns one above the 
other, the sign of a fishing-boat at night. The lower one is 
carried by a kind of rusty iron lamp-post that springs from the 
deck ; the other hanging a few feet above it from the single stay 
supporting the mizenmast. 

The net being all paid out, the warp is secured at the bow, 
the heavy foremast lowered to a slanting position, and we lie 
riding as at anchor, the snaky line of dotted corks writhing and 
wriggling away into the gathering darkness ahead. 

Then Jack reports the kettle boiling. 

Upon this announcement we make our way below, dropping 
one at a time through the narrow hatch into the ash-pit in front 
of .the furnace door, to dispose ourselves on the low lockers 
which meet aft at the apex of the wedge-shaped floor. I would 
fain have been excused the place of honour next the boiler, but 
there is no escape, for I am flanked on the other side by Uncle 
Isaac, and the deck above is in contact with my head. From 
the boiler-furnace Jack produces the kettle, and from black 
holes above the lockers the linen bread-bags are exhumed. 
There is also a horn cup containing butter in a more than semi- 
liquid state. The air, if it may be called so, approaches the 
semi-solid, so numerous are the mingled fumes of which it is 
constituted. I must count the morning redolence of the Cenzi- 
pede's wardroom as but a weak thing after this. Though I made 
shift to trifle with a bit of saffron cake to keep up appearances, 
I felt a disinclination to bear my fair share of the conversation. 
Not that that mattered much. 

They discussed an artist gentleman who had gone out 
fishing with them last season—not a proper artist, because he 
never touched off his pictures with paints, in fact he used to 
draw them for the newspapers. Before all things it was not to 
be supposed that he could mend a steam capstan. 

When this meal was over one of the black holes above the 
lockers was put at my disposal if I wanted to stretch out until 
it was time to draw the nets. It was the same hole that had 
produced the butter and the bone-handled knives. It now pro- 
duced a frock and pair of spacious trousers of thick flannel, for 
I said I would prefer to sleep on deck, and was assured I should 
find it cold. Encased in these garments I burrowed into a fold 
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of the mainsail between the yard and the gunwale, a berth which 
proved as snug as a hammock. If anything troubled me at all 
it was a feeling of anxiety for the crew stewing below, and this 
anxiety was intensified when the look-out proceeded to plug 
himself like a well-fitting cork into the narrow hatchway, and 
further ensured the exclusion of air by wrapping a shawl about 
the projecting portion of his body and tucking in the ends. 
Then the swaying mizenmast stirred up the stars and the 
dancing lights of the distant boats, with some jagged wave out- 
lines and distant rags of cloud, into a blurred vacuity which 


LANDED FOR SALE 


remoulded itself into a voice inquiring with an incredulous 
ring : ‘ Have’ee had a good sleep, Mister ?’ 

‘ First rate.’ 

‘Well, well! You’m hardier than what we be. Any one of 
us would have caught his death of cold. We’m going to heave 
in the nets now.’ 

All hands were stirring on deck in the darkness, hailing Jack 
at intervals with inquiries about the steam-pressure, or injunc- 
tions to ‘Stoke her up, lad ; stoke her up.’ 

If just a slight chill feeling of depression touched my heart, 
when the capstan began to chatter, it was not due to the mid- 
night air, but solicitude for the feed-valves. It passed off when 
the net brought aboard the first cluster of shining mackerel, and 
simultaneously the cheerful announcement rumbled up from 
below: ‘ She’s ’eaving now.’ 
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By some dexterous twist, that I found it impossible to attain 
to, the fish were disentangled from the net as one might pluck 
cherries. Nearly all of them were already dead, literally 
strangled, the mesh of the net about their gills. It is Jack's 
task to regulate the speed of the capstan, which he can do 
sitting on the gunwale, for the spindle of the valve passes up 
through the deck. When the net is empty he can let her rattle 
at full speed ; he must slow down when fish appear, and stop if 
they arrive in bunches. The process of hauling the net is pre- 
cisely the converse of shooting it. The warp is led to the 
capstan, passing over a ‘ fairlead’ at the bow, and returns to its 
own place in the hold. The lanyards securing the net have to 
be cast off as they appear. The net itself is gathered in at the 
boat’s side, passing over a wooden roller, and as the fish are re- 
moved it is paid down into its own compartment. There is 
work enough to keep all hands busy, and one who can find 
nothing else to do can always take a turn at the pump, for the 
net brings a quantity of water with it. It is a picture that might 
be commended to the notice of any artist in search of an un- 
hackneyed subject. The light from the two lanterns, blurred at 
intervals by the clouds of exhaust steam from the capstan, is not 
sufficient to dispel the mystery of the scene. The fish entangled 
in the black net seem to shine with a pale phosphorescence, and 
the frequently-repeated watchword, ‘ She’s ’eavin now,’ is most 
applicable to the Sz. Michael herself. 

Uncle Isaac estimates the catch, when the net is all aboard, 
to number full six hundred fish, a satisfactory haul. All that 
remains to be hoped for is that prices will be good when they 
are landed for sale in the morning. 

The capstan-engine’s last task is to set the foremast up into 
its vertical position. When we have hoisted sail old Uncle 
Isaac takes the helm, which can be handled comfortably enough 
while sitting on the deck. The rest of the crew disappear down 
the hatch, issuing an invitation to me as they descend. I prefer 
to stick to Uncle Isaac, especially as I note I can secure a spot 
to windward of him. In this position the words of his mouth 
will reach me, winnowed of a certain fragrance which might 
otherwise prove distracting. 

On summing up they seemed but vague hints, yet they 
served to demonstrate the laws governing the apparently random 
appearances of the Sz. Michael and her sisters in such distant 
waters at varied seasons. This present routine of going to sea 
at night and returning in the morning lasts for less than three 
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months, a period now just expiring. In another week they will 
be going further afield—away to the westward of the Scilly 
Isles, carrying a store of ice, and returning to port after three 
or four days fishing. This serves as a breaking-in for their 
departure into still more distant waters. After a refit in July, 
which includes changing the nets for those of smaller mesh, 
they sail either to Aberdeen for the herring fishing, or to 
Kinsale for mackerel. The Kinsale fleet get back to their wives 


THE SLIPWAY BY THE OLD PIER 


and families at the beginning of October. The Aberdeen division, 
working down to Scarborough, reach home a fortnight later. 
After this reassembling they divide again, half to fish for 
mackerel off Plymouth, half for herrings in their own bay. 
Such, omitting colour, incident, or detail, is the year’s pro- 
gramme. But what an abundance of colour, incident, and 
detail should be included! Of weary times, when, as Uncle 
Isaac put it: ‘Like the ’postles of awld, they had toiled all 
night and taken nothing.’ Of windless fogs which bind them 
helpless on the very high road of the New York liners. Of 
demon gun-boats, or devilish destroyers, not to be diverted by 
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a futile flare. Of ways of fish that are past explaining, as for 
instance, the refusal of mackerel to come to net off Plymouth 
on moonlight nights. Of voyages groped through by dead 
reckoning and dummy compass. Even of the varied manners 
the lighthouses and lightships affect in their winking, the Wolf's 
cheery alternation of white and red blinks, the Longship’s more 
dignified occultations at minute intervals, the fidgety triple 
flash of the Seven Stones Lightship combined with whatever 
more complicated motion it may please the Atlantic to com- 
municate. Of their articulation no less varied, some clamour- 
ing with the iron tongues of bells, some coughing out detonating 
reports, some yelling through copper-throated sirens. 


LANDING THE CATCH 


Feeling it was due to me to contribute something to Uncle 
Isaac’s stock of information on the subject, I told him how 
black men caught rainbow-coloured fish amongst coral-reefs, 
in water through which they could be seen swimming ten 
fathoms below. 

‘I thought you must a’ bin out fishing before to-night,’ said 
he, and thrust his head down the hatch to rouse the crew and 
call them on deck. 

There was but the faintest hint of dawn in some grey 
streaks across the gap of the valley, as we glided under the red 
light on the pier-head. The St. J/ichael wedged her way to her 
accustomed place amongst a cluster of other boats already 
moored. Accepting a brace of mackerel and avoiding any 
reference to steam-capstans, I was landed by Jack on the slip- 
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way by the side of the old pier, and threw gravel and small 
pebbles at one of the inn windows till I was admitted. 

Now upon awaking in the morning the whole matter of the 
St. Michael's capstan and her night’s catch appeared as a dream 
until the time of greeting the old men in the sunshine outside. 
Then I found that by a perverse stroke of fate, fame had come 
to me through a channel I had least expected or desired. 
Thenceforward defects in steam-capstans were reported to me 
every day, and a diet consisting mainly of fresh mackerel awoke 
in me something of a prophetic strain. 

I foresaw myself in the character of the oldest inhabitant of 
the port, an ancient and shrivelled hermit dwelling in a cave, 
looking seaward, an object of superstitious veneration to the 
fishermen, who have a strange custom of making a daily offering 
of mackerel. Though the origin of this observance can neither 
be traced nor explained, it is supposed to exercise a beneficial 
influence upon the boat’s electro-motive capstans, for steam 
has long been an obsolete power. Most assuredly I should now 
be working out this destiny had I not nerved myself, being 
awed by dark hints of farewell demonstrations impending, to 
depart out of their coasts prematurely and surreptitiously upon 
an evening when all the boats were at sea, and all the old men 
gossiping in the Fishermen’s Rest. 

Much might be said of subsequent chance meetings with 
the St. Michael upon the high seas and elsewhere. While 
sketching one evening on the wharves round Sutton Pool, 
the fishing-boats’ harbour at Plymouth, I found Uncle Isaac 
looking over my shoulder. Amongst other things I inquired 
what destruction the destroyers had wrought lately. In reply 
he related an instance of one having carefully avoided going 
through their nets. I did not tell him this was the Cenzzpede. 

Ere this I should have made another application for four- 
teen days leave, but that I cannot decide whether to seek 
pastoral scenery, with its certain and abortive results in bilious 
green, or to return to the home port of the Sz. MWichael with the 
uncertainty of being able to escape again. 


AFTER KLIPSPRINGERS IN RHODESIA 


BY FLOYD ELIOT 


Ir has always been a matter for wonder to me how it is that, 
of the many literary-minded hunters of big and small game 
who have helped to make us familiar with the vexerie of South 
Africa, none have dwelt at any length upon the delights of 
sport obtained with the interesting little buck known to 
naturalists as Oreotragus Saltatrix. It is not with a vaulting 
ambition to supply the lacking information that I have written 
this. On the contrary, so pleasantly appetising have been my 
own occasional experiences, that I feel the only way to get 
further knowledge of this delightful, or as Gordon Cumming 
called the klipspringer, ‘ darling little antelope,’ is to start the 
subject, though it be but in meagre measure. 

As I have found him, the klipspringer can and does provide 
the very best of sport—sport in its cleanest and truest form. 
The pursuit of the Kainsi—as it is sometimes called by those 
who lay claim to a knowledge of the native dialects—makes a 
keen sportsman keener, as it also makes a healthy man healthier. 
To secure sport with this little ‘darling ’ one must work as hard, 
if not at so great an altitude, as the Alpine Switzer or the 
Tyrolese hunter does in his quest for the possibly still more 
agile chamois or ibex. 

The adult male of the Oreotrvagus Saltatrix stands at most 
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twenty-two inches high at the shoulder, and has an extreme 
length of thirty-six inches, which measurement presents a form 
both square and robust. Its colour is of a dark brown or ashy 
grey at the middle and base, but the tip of each hair is of a 
decided yellow, the three pigments mentioned giving an agree- 
able olive glow to the whole pelt. The hair is very thick and 
long, and is hard, brittle and spirally twisted. It has a small 
and pointed muzzle coming from a short, broad head. The 
horns are rarely over four inches in length, are round, distant, 
and vertical, but slightly inclined forwards, obscurely wrinkled 
at the base, and annulated in the middle. The female is 
without horns. 

The klipspringer’s principal habitat is in broken, rocky 
ground, for which its hoofs are peculiarly adapted. Each hoof 
is sub-divided into two segments, and is jagged at the edges ; 
this fact gives it the capability of moving up the almost pre- 
cipitous mounds among which it lives. When standing, this 
animal rests its weight only on the very tips of its feet. Like 
its congener, the Alpine chamois, it is sometimes to be seen 
standing with its four feet drawn closely together, in a space 
not larger than a saucer, perched high in air upon the very 
apex of some pyramidal rock, whence but one false step would 
hurl it to a cruel death in some vasty deep fissure. Courage 
rather than caution is the strong point of the klipspringer. His 
mind apparently is always made up. It is the hunter who will 
be disconcerted should he suddenly, on rounding a corner, be 
confronted with a small family of klipspringers. They do not 
turn, but come straight ahead, and if the path the hunter 
happens to be treading is but a narrow ledge, the chances are 
that both he and the klipspringer will go over. . When this 
happens you may depend it is not the agile buck that suffers 
most. If this game little animal were made of indiarubber he 
could not bound more agilely or with more spontaneity. To 
hunters familiar with the chamois of Europe the perky little 
Oreotragus Saltatrix will prove a very acceptable deputy, and 
unless danger is a positive savour to the sportsman, he will find, 
as I have done, that a few days spent in a district favourable 
for the klipspringer will not be wasted time. 

I may here remark that, although the little buck under 
reference is more at home in rocky fastnesses, he is also to be 
found on the boulder-strewn banks of creeks where a dense 
growth of fern and bramble prevails. 

Some of my readers may pause at the statement as to the 
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appearance of the common bramble in South Africa. Yet it is 
there, and a fruitful grower on elevations where rich loams have 
accumulated on the sides of the more open gullies. It was a 
matter for surprise to me when I made my first ascent of 
Spitzkop, a mountain—rather a diminutive one, truly, but 
having an altitude of 7100 feet—to find so homely a reminder 
as a blackberry bush flourishing in this sub-tropical region. 
This occasion was more than twenty years ago. Since then, 
Spitzkop and the neighbouring Devil’s Knuckles have sent forth 
the reverberations of warlike sounds: witness the memorable 
presence of General French’s command less than a year since. 

The reason for my reference to the bramble originates in a 
desire to tell of the appreciation by the klipspringer and his 
cousin the ourebi for the berries of it. On more than one 
occasion I have observed both these kinds of buck feeding on 
the berries of the bramble with evident zest. This fact may, I 
do not say that it does, account for the superior flavour of their 
venison to that of any other buck. That ourebi and klip- 
springer flesh is generally reckoned the most toothsome, every 
South African sportsman will agree, though eland meat 1s, 
undoubtedly, the most nourishing. 

I think it was Sir William Cornwallis Harris, a noted 
hunter of some sixty or seventy years ago, who remarked 
that the ourebi was easy enough to find in his haunts, but the 
securing of his body was not so simple a matter. On being 
roused from his seat the ourebi indulges—after covering a few 
yards as a preliminary—in the most astounding and snipe-like 
zig-zags, making it necessary for special rifle practice. The 
same remark applies to the klipspringer when found out of his 
favourite coverts. In the low bottoms and along the fern- 
covered banks of creeks and gullies, when disturbed, he makes 
a series of most outrageous dartings, first to the right, then to 
the left, with occasional head-long dives. These dives carry 
him out of sight so effectually one might almost be pardoned 
for believing him to be a habitant of gnome-land on his return 
to the bowels of mother-earth. 

Just previous to the outbreak of hostilities between the 
British and the Boer forces, I was making a trip to Rhodesia. 
My entourage comprised three waggons, two of which were 
somewhat heavily laden, having a weight of some twenty-two 
or twenty-three thousand pounds distributed between them. 
The third waggon was a travelling one, tented and made more 
than usually comfortable, if not luxurious. My stock-in-trade 
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was not of a perishable order, therefore my friend G. and I did 
not feel bound to hurry on the road. Thus it fell out we 
stayed just where and when our joint pleasures listed. 

Entering Rhodesia from the Transvaal side of the Krokodil 
river, we left the old Tuli camp to the south, making the best 
of our way northward. At Setoutsi—a place which is a place 
only in name, unless the remains of an old post-station erected 
by the Chartered Company when its pioneers first invaded 
Mashunaland may be seriously termed ‘a place’—at Setoutsi 
we saw a considerable amount of game, but as water was not 
only scarce but bad in quality, we lost no time in pushing 
forward to the Bubye river. On our arrival at the drift we 
were gratified to find plenty of good water in the stream, and 
capital feeding for the oxen. Here we rested three days to 
recruit the cattle on the rich grass which was so abundant. It 
is quite a revelation to new travellers in South Africa to 
note the vast improvement in the draught cattle if only 
a couple of days good grass can be vouchsafed to them after 
long, heavy, and often too rapid trekking. The combined 
effects of running water and plenty of good grass are really 
miraculous. 

The banks of the Bubye are lined with bush of a stunted 
character, which seems to thrive on the loose sand of the 
district. The ‘boys’ at the waggons were never happy unless 
they had plenty of meat, so I turned out the morning after our 
arrival, and finding spoor of the Swaart-wit-pense, as the Boer 
calls the sable antelope, followed it up, returning some two 
hours later, my bearers bringing with them the meat of two 
sables. Their heads were not of much account, so I left them, 
but on my way to the waggons I found a sable’s head with 
the very finest horns I ever heard of, much less saw. Their 
measurement ran to three feet nine inches, but unfortunately 
they were very old and full of worms. I have seen others 
which I have thought fine, one pair I remember being three 
feet six inches. These were highly esteemed by the man who 
owned them. He told me he shot the buck on the Hunyani 
river. Other specimens I have seen measuring from three 
feet two inches to three feet four inches. This last would 
perhaps be rather above the average, but of late years more 
young bucks have been killed than in past times, consequently 
the full grown specimens are not so numerous as perhaps they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. 

Another ramble I had along the Bubye’s banks was 
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productive of a couple of klipspringers, and very glad I was to 
have them, for their skins, or rather the hair from them, formed 
the nucleus of a supply I had long desired to possess. Some 
of the Boer hunters I have met have told me the hair of the 
klipspringer is as efficacious in the curing and prevention of 
rheumatism as is that from the rooi-kaat. To that I cannot 
vouch, but be it as it may, the prime use to which the hair of 
the klipspringer may be put is for stuffing saddles, or—if you 
can get a sufficiency—for mattresses. For this latter purpose 
its special qualifications are its extreme elasticity and its peculiar 
texture, which precludes the possibility of its balling or becoming 
lumpy, a fault nearly every other description of padding is open 
to. 

While yet on the Bubye, some donkeys I had with me, 
which I hoped to dispose of profitably later on, got astray. 
Their absence delayed our start for some twenty-four hours, 
during which time all the members of my ménage were seeking 
for the delinquents in every direction. Towards sundown they 
were discovered some eight miles away, associated with a herd 
of some thirty or forty quaggas. It proved a work of no light 
order to get them separated. At first the donkeys would not 
leave the herd, and later the quaggas seemed bent on keeping 
further company with the donkeys, for they followed them for 
quite four miles on the return to camp. To prevent any 
relapse from allegiance we picketed our asinine friends, and 
two or three shots soon dispossessed the quaggas of any lingering 
desire to remain near us. Notwithstanding their departure I 
had a half-fear the donkeys might again be tempted to stray, so 
lost no time in pushing on. Within three easy treks we 
eventually reached the village, or rather what was once Mothibi’s 
village. We found it wrecked and the kraals dismantled. The 
mealie gardens were all broken up, while the wattled fences had 
been either taken away or made use of as firewood by the ad- 
vancing settlers, who, under the egis of ’homme a’ état, were on 
their way to further the interests of the Empire, or possibly their 
own, each in his own particular and modest way. Old Mothibi’s 
under such conditions was not the place at which to pitch 
acamp. Perforce, then, we pushed ahead, crossing the M’hlane 
about midway between old and new Mothibi’s. After we had 
proceeded for about a mile and a half, our waggons got stuck 
bed-deep in quicksand. This road proved as trying a bit of 
trekking as ever fell to my lot. Three times in less than three 
hundred yards did we off-load, rain coming down in torrents 
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the while, wetting all and everything, buck-sails notwithstanding. 
It requires an unusually large fund of good spirits, apart from 
those usually drawn upon in damp, bad weather, to maintain a 
bold front when travelling with ox-waggons in the rainy season 
in South Africa. We were not, however, ‘in the rains. Our 
situation owed itself to sudden and unusual atmospheric changes 
at the particular time of year. 

Our arrival at Mothibi’s new town was the signal for the 
acclivitous sides of the broken up range on which it is built 
to teem with instant life. Where but a few moments before no 
one particular object was recognisable against the rufous- 
coloured rock, of a sudden there appeared quite a swarm of 
natives: young men and maidens, old men and children were all 
agog with curiosity and desire to trade. Down they came from 
their huts, which were perched, nest-like, on the ledges jutting 
out from an almost sheer face of rock. These natives are keen 
traders, and always have something at hand with which to effect 
a stroke of business. Jars, baskets, or some other description 
of vessel are all commandeered from their legitimate uses, to 
carry either milk, rice, honey, or maize to the ever-ready 
traveller. Sweet potatoes, in particular, always find ready 
purchasers, in most cases a foot or two of cloth or other weft 
being the most desired guid pro quo. Of beads they seem to 
have a sufficiency, or maybe they esteemed them rather out of 
fashion, but the piccaninnies and younger maidens were ever 
ready for the daséa of sugar, while their papas and mammas 
wisely recognised the supreme value of salt. 

This new stadt of Mothibi’s is a remarkably interesting one. 
By comparison with many others it is positively clean. The 
people themselves are quite presentable—indeed many wear 
quite a civilised aspect. They are, or were at the time of 
my visit, well behaved, except for an occasional slip on the 
part of an inhabitant when possessed of a longing for property 
not his own, 

I believe there has been a long ancestral line of Mothibis. 
I made the acquaintance of two of them—the old chief, a 
quaint-iooking old chap, with a face which, from its weather- 
beaten appearance, reminded me of some of Rembrandt’s 
heads. A gay old fellow though, and ready to give and take a 
joke with the best. He gave us to understand he was very 
proud of his new capital, deeming it to be much safer than 
the old stadt. He had removed mainly from fear of the 
Matabeles, but now that the power of that nation is broken 
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Mothibi will rest in peace, till called to his happy hunting- 
ground in the Erewhon. He had a son, Jan, a stalwart fellow 
too. He, | think, had been under mission influence. Jan’s face 
was full of intelligence, and he was possessed of many 
characteristics which pointed to close contact with Europeans. 
My friend G., who is a past master in most native dialects, soon 
attracted Jan’s attention, and after a while won the native’s 
entire confidence. It seems that Jan’s love of hunting was 
the strong chord which drew him to G,, who, as I have said 
before, could converse fluently in almost any Kaffir tongue. 
Jan carried a Westley-Richards rifle, and later we found him to 
be an expert shot. From Jan we gathered information which 
set us hoping we were in luck’s way. He had met with a 
good many koodoos in the neighbouring bush, and the hills 
were alive with klipspringers. He himself had that day seen 
some thirty head, quite near by, and he knew one family of 
rhinos was ‘not so far’ off. 

My friend G. and myself were bent on sport—that particular 
kind of sport which might be gained among the piled-up 
fragments of granite everywhere around us. These huge 
masses of shattered rock were strikingly suggestive of ruined 
masonry which might have been the work of Titanic masons, 
each block weighing many tons. Where these domed granite 
earth-blisters are not riven and set on edge, their tops are 
rounded and polished by the attrition of wind and weather. 
In this condition they present the appearance of bubbles on 
the surface of a huge cauldron of boiling liquid, and glow like 
burnished metal in the sun’s rays. There have been occasions 
when these smooth-topped hills have glistened to so great a 
degree as to raise a doubt in my mind, for a moment or so, 
as to whether or not I looked upon a veritable crystal 
structure. 

It was amidst this remarkable débris of Nature’s past activity 
that I enjoyed some of the most perfect shooting it has ever 
been my luck to fall across. As we had arrived at Mothibi’s 
early in the day, we had full time to get our rifles and other 
needs into fittest order, so that when the approach of Jan 
Mothibi, at the first shimmer of dawn, set our dogs barking, 
we had good time for the coffee-drinking which seems to have 
become an institution throughout every part of the South African 
Continent. 

G. and I started just as a golden streak yellowed the lower 
strata of darker clouds which lined our horizon. Having placed 
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ourselves entirely under the guidance of Jan, and accompanied 
by half a dozen stout bearers, two of whom were to hold the 
dogs in leash, we began our climb to the higher and more retired 
parts of the range. It had been decided before starting that 
we should make a wide sweep and then work our way back to 
the waggons through the most likely coverts for game. To this 
suggestion our hunter-guide made no demur. Thus we had 
made a détour of some three miles before we began to beat. 

Perhaps I am an enthusiast in the matter of the picturesque, 
for I feel a difficulty in keeping my pen from running too 
frequently into descriptions of scenery or surroundings. Yet 
why not describe, for surely scenery is one of the integrals of 
sport? Even as our guide calls attention to the first party of 
buck, I check my enthusiasm to admire the sheer ruggedness of 
the granite pile on which these klipspringers stand, apparently 
heedless of the splendid vantage they have given us, if they 
will only remain on their high perch but five minutes longer— 
five minutes only. In that space of time it became necessary 
for us to ensconce ourselves somewhere, or otherwise one of 
the half-dozen pairs of eyes would discover us, and the splendid 
chance be lost. Nothing helps to disconcert a keen shot more 
than the recollection of a lost opportunity. It is a trifle, 
perhaps, but the effects are far-reaching. 

On these bare granite blisters the covert at best is of the 
scantiest. A fragment of rock, a bunch of coarse grass, a half- 
starved shrub growing from a fissure in the surface, is all that 
can be expected, To lie prone is hazardous and is productive 
of discomfort, for at times the rock itself is hot enough to grill 
a steak. In the huger rents between the hills one fares better 
in the matter of shelter. Covers and klompjes of bushes give 
the needed refuge from the quick vision of the quarry we seek 
to win. 

On this particular occasion we hung as closely to the sides 
of the enclosing walls as we could. As these walls receded at 
their base the over-hanging summit itself screened us. That 
part of the mountain immediately above our heads was weirdly 
rent and torn, From the main rock a large slab had been pro- 
jected forwards, and stood out clear from the mass, perhaps 
some six or seven feet below the actual line of the level top. 
On this jutting fragment stood a fine buck, gazing into the far 
distance as might a sentinel, and apparently oblivious of what 
was going on nearer home. At the extreme edge above him we 
discerned what we believed to be four or five others, but until 
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Jan’s more practised eye gave us certainty, these objects might 
have been merely some of the many strewn fragments of up- 
heaved granite. A very tempting shot indeed, though one that 
it behoved us to let alone, seeing that to awake the tell-tale 
echoes for the sake of one shot would have been suicidal to our 
interests. Jan deemed it would be well for G. and myself to 
remain where we were while he reconnoitred the approaches 
to the summit. He explained that it was too early for much 
of the game to be out of covert, and that buck did not take to 
the open ground before the sun was higher. Despatching Jan 
on this errand, we waited, somewhat impatiently, it must be 
admitted, for his return. 

Half an hour later he was with us again, supplying the 
information that ‘alles sal regt kom’—meaning that all would 
be well. This dropping into ¢aa/ or Boer speech was the only 
occasion upon which the young Mothibi forsook his mother 
tongue, it being apparently unintentional. He bad no great 
respect for his mission-house experiences. 

All this while the buck had been under our keen observa- 
tion. Once or twice he had left his perch to re-visit the top, 
but he had returned a few minutes later, evidently satisfied 
as to the well-being of his harem. Jan’s report left us at 
liberty to try our skill. G.and I tossed a coin for first shot. 
The luck was with me, but, I regret to say, 1 made but a poor 
use of it ; my ball struck the slab of rock on which the little 
buck stood, just at its edge, causing a shower of splints to fly 
around, which the klipspringer resented by fiercely stamping 
his fore feet. The effect was only to bring within our vision 
the four other bucks which had been lying on the summit a 
moment before. G. then ‘wiped my eye’ with one of his most 
perfect shots. He dropped the buck as it stood. Afterwards 
we found the ball had severed the spine just where it joined 
the cranium. One of the bearers was sent to bring the dead 
animal down, while G. and I went in different directions. The 
further we went through this ravine the more game we saw. 
In a manner of speaking, as Jan had said, the jutting points 
and shrub-adorned ledges were ‘alive’ with klipspringers. Out 
of every bunch of broom and tangled tambooki grass one of 
these nimble creatures bounded as if hurtled from a catapult. 
There were at least a dozen afoot at the same time. Every one 
of them at once made for the higher ledges, apparently bound 
summit-wards. In the clear air of morning they stood out so 
distinctly as to fairly baffle me in respect to judgment of distance, 
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and I rather plume myself on my ability at that work. The 
nearest either G. or myself killed was not less than 120 yards. 
The whole length of this kloof was evidently a favourite har- 
bourage ; and small wonder, fer it was so walled in that only 
the midday sun could reach it. Its cool shade and the heavy 
dews were highly favourable to the growth of lichens, and a 
variety of ferns offered splendid feed for the epicurean klip- 
springer. Within its limits I saw the most magnificent bed of 
maidenhair fern my eyes ever lighted upon. It grew almost 
knee-high, its colour perfect in delicacy of shade, and at a guess 
I should say the whole patch must have had a length of some 
thirty or forty feet. 

Before our enthusiasm had waned sufficiently for us to 
think of returning to camp, we had accounted for thirteen 
klipspringers, a very decent and respectable three hours’ bag. 

Clambering about the slippery fragments of 10ock had made 
us feel quite used up, so we deferred a visit to the haunt of 
the koodoos till the morrow. 

In South Africa I have enjoyed every description of shooting, 
but this little experience at Mothibi’s, together with the sport 
included in a three-years sojourn in the district of Lydenburg, 
form the pleasantest of my sporting restrospects in that part 
of the continent. 
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FLY-FISHING IN MAURITIUS 


BY STAFF-SURGEON C. L. NOLAN, R.N. 


A MERCIFUL Admiral on the East Indian Station wishes to give 
the ships under his command the opportunity of visiting 
Mauritius during the hottest time of the year on the Northern 
part of the station. He cannot remove all his ships from the 
Indian and Ceylon coasts, but generally two or three can be 
spared to go South, and, though the trip in a small vessel is 
not all pleasure, the vast difference between simmering in the 
Persian Gulf or at Aden in July and August and enjoying the 
mid-winter season in Mauritius, more than makes up for a 
rather long and wet passage against the south-west monsoon. 

When it came to our turn to go, we naturally cast round 
for information as to the sport to be obtained. We did not 
even think of inquiring about river fishing, and accounts of the 
shooting were not encouraging. The Admiral and a select few 
might come in for some red-legged partridge-shooting, but an 
invitation or two to a chasse from the French people of the 
Island—a chasse being a deer drive and a copious breakfast, 
especially the latter—was all the sport the most of us might 
expect. 

It was only by chance that an enthusiast on fishing came 
on board just before we sailed, who informed us that nobody 
ever fished, but that the fly-fishing was not by any means to be 
despised. To a duffer at cricket and lawn tennis—the staple 
forms of exercise at Mauritius—this was exceedingly good news ; 
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the next thing to think about was the wherewithal to catch the 
fish. 

Not expecting fishing on this station (for we never go near 
the Mahseer rivers) I had left my rods at home and so, worse 
luck! had everybody else on board except one messmate, who 
produced the greater part of an ancient rod, a shaky reel and 
some yards of more or less rotten line. 

Defective as these might be, they were treasures, and the 
possessor, not being a keen fisherman, kindly handed them 
over to me, and I unearthed (if such a term is applicable on 
board a ship) an old fly book containing some ragged flies and 
untrustworthy gut. 

Perhaps a better equipment might be procurable at 


Mauritius, but one must be prepared, so, with the aid of the 
ship’s carpenter, the rod was patched up and an article was 
produced sufficiently useful for short casting in rough water, 
though not elegant in appearance, not quite the sort of thing 
one would choose for dry-fly work in a clear, South of England 
stream: its end ring was cunningly fashioned from a safety- 
pin. A landing-net was said to be indispensable, and this was 
soon provided : one of our handy men netted the net, and this 
was fastened to the frame of an old tennis bat, reduced to a 
more comely slimness with a spoke-shave and sandpaper—it 
did not look like a landing-net ; I was asked once if I was 
going to play /a crosse with it! As we found later, no rods 
were to be purchased at Mauritius, and except that we obtained 
an excellent line (of a stuff called 7 a’ Anana, locally) and were 
given some flies and gut by the only resident fly-fisher of the 
Island, we did not improve our stock of gear; however, we 
managed well enough, and though regretting our ‘ Farlow’ at, 
home, had many a good evening’s fishing with our job lot. 
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Most of my fishing was done on the Grande Riviére in the 
north-west. It appears to be one of the best rivers, it is quite 
close to Port Louis, where we were anchored, and it is easy of 
access. I also made two excursions to the Riviére des Créoles 
in the south part of the island, but as there is no place to put 
up at and no late train, I was obliged to leave before the 
evening fishing—and the hour before sunset is always the best. 
It is a fine river, and should be given a proper trial. There are 
several other rivers, all holding fish, and they could be worked 
by ‘carriole’ if one had a headquarters up country—difficulties 
in obtaining leave prevented our trying them. These ‘carrioles ’ 
are rather quaint. They are light, two-wheeled, covered carts, 
and are used extensively all over the island. They are drawn 


by active and energetic but wayward ponies, and it is advisable 
to overhaul the harness before you start on a journey. I have 
seen similar carts and ponies in Java, where probably both 
originally came from. 

The Grande Rivi¢re may be taken as a type of Mauritian 
streams. It flows at first through deep gorges and ravines, and 
then, as it approaches the sea, through more open valleys ; the 
scenery is very beautiful, especially in the upper part of its 
course where the high banks of the ravines are covered with 
luxuriant vegetation and tropical trees. Large boulders of rock 
lie on the sides and in the bed of the stream, which is thus 
formed into a succession of pools with rushing water between. 
Sometimes one comes to a larger pool lying under high cliffs 
almost covered with maidenhair fern. It seems strange to be 
casting a fly here, amidst ‘travellers’’ palms, clumps of bamboo, 
masses Of brilliant bougainvillea and such like, with monkeys, 
perhaps, grinning at you from the trees or rocks. These 
beasts spoiled the fishing in a favourite pool one evening ; 
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skylarking overhead on the high bank, they kept sending 
showers of loose stones into the water, effectually frightening 
off any fish that might have liked to try my fly. Language 
proper to such an occasion is quite lost on a monkey, and gives 
little relief ! 

The travelling is difficult along these upper waters of the 


river. The jungle generally comes to the edge of the stream, 
there are few paths, and you have to emulate the monkeys in 
making bold jumps from rock to rock. Fortunately, the best 


fish are usually to be caught nearer the sea, where the going is 
much easier. The lower reaches of the Grande Rivi¢re seem 


to be the laundry of Port Louis. In nearly every pool there is 
an Indian dhody pursuing his destructive operations, and you 
may come across the mangled remains of your shirts drying on 
the bank—and this is quite like meeting an old friend. It is 
curious how the fish have become accustomed to the washing 
—or perhaps they are fond of soap: I have risen them from 
right under the nose of a washerman standing in the water, 
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The fly-fisherman in Mauritius concerns himself with only 
two kinds of fishes, but tales are told of enormous eels—five 
or six feet in length—that live in the deep, rocky pools of the 
rivers. They may be caught, it is said, with a live duckling as 
bait, but we have never tried for them and know nothing of 
them. The fish that take an artificial fly are the chztte and the 
carpe—both French local names. The former appears to be a 
sort of fresh-water mullet, and is a beautifully shaped fish with 
moderate-sized silvery scales. It inhabits the upper waters of 
the rivers, and is said to reach two or three pounds in weight 
and to be excellent to eat; personally, I have only caught 
babies of this tribe. It is Ja carpe, which is really a silver 
perch, that gives the best sport to the fly-fisher. These are most 


game little fish ; they rise freely and fight like a sea trout. Their 
size varies. A naval officer, whose veracity I would trust even 
though he is a fisherman, told me he had caught them up to two 
pounds; my best was just over three-quarters of a pound, and 
fish of that weight are plentiful. Of course a few were just lost 
and those were much bigger ! 

But it is in the hot season, we were told, that the finest 
perch are to be caught, and it is only then that the residents 
think it worth while to fish. There are a few native profes- 
sional fishermen who also confine their fishing to the summer 
months, except occasionally, when they dynamite the pools. 
We met one resident only who uses an artificial fly, the general 
custom among the few fishermen in the Island being to bait 
with a small fresh-water shrimp called chevrette of which there 
are large numbers in the streams. 

Our stock of flies was limited, but we found one, the 
‘Governor,’ far the best. We used small—not the smallest 
sized—trout flies, and I think nobody would go far wrong with 
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the same. If I were going again I would take a supply of the 
‘Hare’s-ear,’ the ‘Coachman,’ certainly the ‘Coch-y-bondhu,’ 
and, above all, the ‘ Governor.’ 

To conclude: Any soldier, sailor, or other person, whose 
fate takes him to Mauritius, and who is a trout fisherman and a 
lover of beautiful scenery, should not leave his fishing tackle at 
home. 
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A GOOD HUNTING BOOK 


BY W. B. MAXWELL 


I SUPPOSE that most men, after a long day with hounds, have 
suffered during the evening from the craving for a good 
book—a good book about hunting. Alas, how undis- 
coverable are such books! Always excepting certain of the 
classics, known by heart, sporting books, especially the latter- 
day productions, are, with the rarest exceptions, dust and ashes 
in the mouth of the sportsman. Better to hunt in dreams like 
a dog than commit yourself to their feeble, vacillating pilotage 
across the plough and pasture of imagination. You cannot 
even doze over their empty pages in comfort. You need a 
lozenge compounded of strongest extract of beef to suck at and 
be sustained by, and here is a horrid, grating charcoal biscuit, 
which may be good for the teeth, but certainly contains neither 
savour nor nourishment. 

Why are they so poor and bad, those modern tales of the 
chase? Passing over the regrettable fact that they are made 
by poor and bad writers, while obviously demanding the 
strenuous effort of the greatest authors of the age to render 
any measure of success possible, it may at once be said that 
they are all absurdly too short and bald. What sort of chance 
would be that of a sentimental novel told in barest outline ? 
‘John married Mary. Three years afterwards she left him, 
and came home to die ten years later’? Yet, ‘the Captain 
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negotiated the ugly obstacle’ is surely just as absurd. Where 
is the realism? I protest that a proper account of a long 
hunting run would itself make a long volume. 

It is not enough to tell me that it was an ‘ugly’ obstacle. 
Most obstacles are ugly, in a certain aspect. I want each evil 
feature delineated, and brought home to me with the light, firm, 
intuitively accurate strokes of the artist in words: the brutish 
obstinacy of a hog-backed stile ; the perky insolence of wattle 
hurdles on the top of a razor bank ; the unkempt, ill-conditioned, 
blackguardly defiance of a ragged bullfinch and the almost 
obscene bravado of a boggy take-off. And for atmosphere : 
let me have the very odour of the new-turned earth as hind legs 
break it on rotten banks, the steam of sweating horses, the 
crunch and clatter of iron hoofs on gravel and stone in the 
convenient lane, the clang and cloop from bolt and latch of the 
field gates, the heat of the press, the hurry of the debouchment, 
the sob of the goaded whistler, the grunt of the hard-driven 
slug, the croak of the huntsman’s voice—the exact turn of the 
swear words—‘’Old ’ard, gentlemen, dam, ‘old ’ard; for 
devil’s sake give ’em room,’ or whatever it was. The life, the 
life, the life! Not the draped lay figure—the cant formula, the 
battered stereo—‘And the huntsman, carried away by his 
feelings, implored them to desist with more force than elegance.’ 
To be just to the old books in this respect, they strove 
towards the light—nearly all of them. And how they live—the 
little true touches on the fluffy background of futile verbiage ! 
‘Come hup, you hugly brute,’ said Mr. Jorrocks—&c. &c. 

Consider for a moment the quality of the love interest, 
the play of the passions, jealousy, malice, hatred, wicked and 
virtuous desire, &c., as shown in these sad and sorry latter-day 
works, in their relation to flying fox and following hounds. (I do 
not suggest that the ideally excellent hunting romance must be all 
tally ho and Joo, loo, loo, who whoop, &c.) What a vagueness per- 
vades the scene, how indistinct and foggy are the personages 
who appeal to us for sympathy in the progress of their joys and 
woes! Of all deadening media, fog is the most baneful. We 
poor mortals must see, in order to understand. With the best 
will in the world, we cannot feel so much for the fallen cab- 
horse half detected in a fog-wrapt side street, as for the poor 
beast struggling in the clear light on the frost-bitten pavement 
of the main thoroughfare. But, here, dim twilight reigns at 
high noon. Our heroine is good and beautiful, a sound and 
daring horsewoman, and, we are told, ‘ turned out in the pink of 
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perfection.’ (I quote the printed words and ignore the abomin- 
able slackness which has permitted an ambiguity in that word 
‘pink,’ so that you do not know whether she is in a red coat or 
not.) Well, why not let us ourselves judge of her perfection ? 
How is sheturned out? Silence! Not one word more. Two 
hints—of somebody’s overnight flower in her bosom,and her coils 
of splendid hair closely braided, so that in sober truth, except 
for that pink of perfection, she might be riding forth like Godiva, 
and without Godiva’s modest attempt to put things straight by 
unbraiding her splendid tresses. Our hero and our villain are 
both terrible men on horseback—the villain especially. We 
are plainly given to understand that they are as clever as they 
are daring, and that you cannot put the latter on anything 
which he will not cause to travel—that he quells the most 
tigerish rogue and puts heart into the timidest youngster with 
equal precision. But do we see him really at work? Oh 
dear no. ‘Away on the left, Guy, with lowering face and close 
pressed lips, was going straight as a die.’ Vaguely gratifying, 
it is true. But why not have permitted us to witness the getting 
away of the terrible Guy? How much more convincing it 
would have been than this glimpse of him going great guns 
in the distance. It may be argued that the intelligent reader 
can himself fill in the picture, can imagine the short, sharp 
struggle with the demon horse, the vice-crushing treatment, 
the remorseless heels, dig, dig, the iron hands holding straight 
and true, and fairly lifting the whole concern over the first 
fence or two. It may be that the intelligent reader can supply 
all this, but after dinner, after a long day, can he in reason be 
expected to do so? Might he not, if this is the author’s notion, 
be asked next to write the book bimself ? 

Our heroine takes everything as it comes, ‘lightly as any 
bird.’ She ‘turns in her saddle’ now and again, to see what 
sort of lead she holds. She smiles encouragement at the hero 
when she finds him ‘skimming along in her wake.’ When he 
skims ahead, and, on a tired horse, attempts the impossible, she 
never fails to counsel prudence before and to express keen 
regret after the disaster. And so on and so forth. One cannot 
quarrel with it, because it is not like hunting. It is not like 
anything at all under the canopy of heaven except all other 
works of the same class. It is, at best, as far removed from 
life as a young lady’s water-colour studies of nature—at worst, 
as the figures of men and women (and horses) mischievously 
scribbled on the nursery wall-paper by little boys who—even 
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mamma admits—will soon be old enough to be sent to school. 
Senseless, conventional, ill-drawn figures, how can one be 
bothered with them, how care to follow them as the plot 
thickens, through more and more of such shadow-hunting, till 
it culminates at the phantasmal hunt ball? What are the 
good of whispered affirmatives, marble-white faces, sentences 
hissed out in undying hate, glances of ineffable love, and all the 
rest of it, with such puppets? They come like shadows and so 
depart. 

We all know the man at the club, who, being aware that we 
like hunting, though ‘not a Nimrod himself ’—-his own phrase 
——makes a point of telling us about the hunting down at his 
nephew’s place. Kind-hearted, dear old boy! We “ave to listen, 
and are, indeed, grateful for the kindly thought that makes him 
tell us. ‘Oh yes! I assure you it was the prettiest sight you 
ever saw. A regular hunting breakfast—the young beggar’s 
very popular—people from twenty miles round. Sunny morning, 
the dogs all on the lawn, the three hunstmen in the middle of 
them, and all the hunters in a circle : a dozen, yes, I should 
say quite a dozen ladies among the hunters, and such a horn- 
blowing, whip-cracking and holloaing when they set to work. 
Splendid! Foxhounds? Oh yes, of course. Waita bit, though. 
There was a lot of talk about my nephew’s deer in the park. 
Could they have been staghounds? I know the soldiers hunt 
deer down there—in a cart, they tell me: with a drag, I think 
they said—oh, a regular sporting country, &c. &c.’ 

There you are—a description of a lawn meet in terms not 
particularly accurate, but sufficient to convey a fair impression, 
and then, when you are trying to grasp it—slow, insidious, 
thickening, obliterating fog. All right when you are in full 
vigour at the club, but maddening in a book when you are tired 
out by much exercise. 

In another part of the clubroom, perhaps, while you have 
been blandly undergoing your punishment, you may have re- 
marked the smooth shaven face, stiff collar, keen-as-mustard, 
spick-and-span air of another member—a true ‘Nimrod’ this— 
driven by stress of weather to solace himself with bridge and 
other indoor ruses for killing time during a frost. How greedily 
do you seek to wash away the taste of the other stuff with a 
little of his conversation! No more fog—the life, the life! He 
has been for three weeks with the Quorn, the Belvoir, the 
Mudshire or the Flash-in-the-Pans, as the case may be ; put up at 
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many horses standing at so much a week—all right, eh ?— 
hunting such and such days, training every Friday to for 
the ——. ‘Frost attacked the first. Stopped on Saturday 
with us, and going like blazes with the -—— fifteen miles off. 
Curious! Fair sport, yes; one day a clinker,’ &c., and so on. 
He has prepared his palette, loaded his canvas, and now he 
paints. He has told us of the row about the buttons and the 
master’s dictatorial action in changing the die without consulting 
the club ; the fuss at the ball ; the withdrawal of the big sub- 
scription ; the fie-fie lady and the foolish farmer, &c. &c. He 
has built up his solid background, massed in his strong lights 
and shades, and already the illusion is complete. In spirit we 
are there with him at the covert side—in for a good thing. 
Sitting cross-legged on our leather chair, we edge forward into 
a better place, and as his golden words fall, without rush or 
flurry or indecision or casting back, a perfect stream, we can 
hardly refrain from taking a short hold of the mahogany and 
galloping wildly across the smoking-room carpet to show our 
appreciation of this admirable man. What a book he would 
be, if one could print him, bind him, and carry him home to 
nurse on one’s knees before the fire on a long solitary evening. 
Alas! that there should be no such talking books, while, figur- 
atively speaking, the vapid chatter of our other friend should be 
always ‘at press,’ running into dozens of editions, reeling off 
from the great drums, and mischievously spoiling the lengths 
of clean white paper, to the rattle and throb of the electric 
engines, until the ear-tickling, brain-wearying, nerve-inflaming 
printed sheets would stretch from here to Peterborough railway 
station. Oh Wrigley ! oh Clowes! oh Simpkin! oh Smith! oh 
Mudie! Why do you permit such things to be? You are all 
millionaires. I suppose you all hunt and keep strings of valu- 
able hunters. But do none of you know the difference between 
chaff and oats ? 

It is actually and solely the crying need of the good hunting 
book which compels a man to selfishly, mercilessly summon the 
stud groom at half-past nine at night for the alleged purpose of 
inquiring how the bay mare is getting on, but with no other 
end really in view than the cheering of his loneliness by a 
little intelligent society. Who does not know the sort of con- 
versation that ensues ? 

‘Ate her food, did she ?’ 

‘Every bit, sir.’ 

‘Ah! That's all right. That was all I had to say, I was 
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pleased with her. She took me over a post and rails—did I 
tell you ?’ 

‘A stiff one, sir ?’ 

‘No, just the ordinary sort.’ 

‘Was you leading, sir ?’ 

‘No. Mr. Gadden and Mr. Creamer were both ahead of 
me, but what pleased me was her way. She meant having it. 
There was no shilly-shally.’ 

And so on and so forth—widening the area of discussion. 

‘That new horse of Mr. Gadden’s is a poor leaper.’ 

‘Indeed, sir.’ 

‘Tl tell you how I know, He blundered into the top rail 
of a fence. Luckily, it broke. If not, they’d have come a 
tremendous smash, and there was no excuse, because —-—.’ 

‘Was that the same fence what you was speaking of just 
now ?’ 

‘Er, no. (Bother!) No, another one.’ 

The servants come in, placing the tray, ‘the last thing,’ and 
find you still talking. 

‘From what you say, sir, it must have been a severe 
gallop.’ 

‘It was, it was.’ 

‘But the mare carried you well. I’m glad of that, sir.’ 

‘She did indeed.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Er, what were you going to say ?’ 

‘Oh! I’m glad the mare carried you well, sir.’ 

That is the end. You would like to go on, but cannot keep 
the honest fellow out of his bed any longer. Poor man! If 
you could have found a decent book to read, he might have 
been sleeping like a top hours ago. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING UNDER A KITE 


BY C. BOGLE SMITH 


I HAVE shot grouse and other game for many years, but until 
last September I have never shot grouse under a kite, and from 
inquiries among my shooting friends I fancy that a great many 
have never tried it. 

I think there are many sportsmen who believe that using a 
kite on a grouse moor does much harm and drives birds away. 
I am not at all of that opinion, as if you take advantage of a 
wind blowing ¢owards your march on the beat you intend to 
use, the birds refuse to fly under the kite, and consequently 
instead of being driven over the march are driven into the 
centre of your ground. Of course I do not think the continual 
use of the kite would be good for a moor, but one or two days 
on each beat at the end of the season I believe does more good 
than harm. 

As regards the sport of the thing, | do not think there can 
be two opinions. On an ordinary day over dogs when birds 
are lying well, you cannot very well have easier shots. All this 
is changed under the kite; for though birds lie well they do not 
give easy shots, for they fly much faster, and if there is a strong 
breeze blowing I have often seen them twist about very much 
after the manner of a snipe. In addition to this you very often 
find that the birds come back sowards you and from the kite, 
and give you very pretty driving shots, and these, too, at a pace 
never seen in ordinary walking up grouse without the kite. 
Perhaps a short account of the last day’s grousing I had this 
September, on a moor in Caithness, may be of interest to some 
of your readers. 
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I was shooting by myself, the day a dull one, with half a 
gale of wind blowing towards the march of the beat I intended 
to try. I knew there were any amount of birds on the beat, but 
the last time it was shot the birds were very wild ; in fact, the old 
keeper David always considered it to be about the wildest beat 
on the moor. It is situated on the side of a rather high hill 
and has plenty of good holding heather. 

I started from the lodge about 9.15, and after a walk across 
the pony track of about three miles, we made a halt to put up 
the kite, one of Dart’s largest sized Eagles which I find are far 
the best made for the purpose. As soon as the kite is well up 
the under keeper is sent on with it about 200 yards and 150 
yards above us on the hill, with orders to keep that distance 
ahead of us in order that we may be working with the birds 
between ourselves and the kite. 

When he is ready, David lets loose an old setter named 
Blond. She is, as a rule, very steady and trustworthy, but to-day 
the scent is bad and we are working down wind, so before we 
have gone twenty yards she runs into a brood of eight, which 
come back straight at my head like bullets. I get one in front 
of me and turn round quickly for my second, but they are going 
so fast that they are almost out of shot before I can fire my left 
barrel, and I do not add another bird to the bag. A little way 
further on the same performance is gone through, but this time 
I am a bit quicker and kill my two in front of me, though the 
second falls some thirty yards behind me. So the sport goes on, 
the dog being very little use on account of the bad scent and 
also from working down the strong wind blowing. Nearing the 
boundary of the beat we come to an old peat hag, where Blond 
stands in a hesitating way, and an old cock gets up which I 
promptly knock over, and loading quickly I manage to get two 
more birds right and left which have risen a few seconds after 
the old cock. We are now close on the march working some 
good heather in a small corrie with a little burn trickling down 
it, an ideal place for deer to lie in if it were only cleared of 
sheep. 

We had hardly begun working the corrie when old Blond 
again hesitates, but does not point and goes on ranging. In 
spite of this I am convinced that there must be birds, so tell 
David to call up the dog and help me to tread out the thick 
heather and rushes, with the result that I bag five birds with as 
many cartridges. A little way further on Blond runs right into 
a large brood of twelve birds which she puts up far out of shot. 
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I am much disgusted, but glad to see that they fly back towards 
the ground we shall be doing when we turn from the boundary. 
As Blond is evidently no use, I tell David to take her up and 
let out Juno (Chunie as David calls her). She is not a beauty 
to look at, being a cross between a spaniel and an English 
setter, with a spaniel’s head and coat, and white with liver- 
coloured markings. However, I know from experience that 
dogs work .in all shapes and forms, and for a really hard, 
steady, sensible dog you might have to pass over many a highly- 
bred one before you found her superior. With all this in her 
favour I cannot honestly say that she ranges correctly, but at 
the same time she seems to know perfectly well where she will 
find birds, and nothing will induce her to waste her time in 
unlikely places. 

Chunie is wild with delight at being let out, and I am sure 
if she had her way she would like to work all day. Almost as 
soon as she is let loose she makes a good point, but the birds 
get up wild and I only secure the last bird of the brood. 
They have, contrary to most of the birds this morning, taken it 
into their heads to fly very low and fast under the kite and 
across the march, which is bad luck, as there are ten of them. 
We now turn and proceed to take a lower beat on the hill, this 
time, of course, up wind which necessitates the under keeper 
walking some quarter of a mile in front of us and on the 
higher ground we have just worked. Of course this gives 
Chunie a better chance, as she has the wind in her favour and 
we still have the birds between ourselves and the kite. The 
scent, however, is evidently desperately bad, as though Chunie 
does not run into broods in the same way that Blond has done, 
she has to get very close to them before she can make certain 
of their presence, a proceeding which she never goes through if 
the scent is moderately good. I shoot a few more birds, 
delightful shots, coming back down wind past me at a rare pace, 
but soon find I am not shooting so well as earlier in the day, 
so, after missing three birds running, I come to the conclusion 
that it is time to take a rest with a pipe and a drop of the old 
whisky. I may say here that I never believe in continuing to 
shoot when one is out of form. I think there are few men 
who can go on shooting equally well from say nine till one 
without a rest. For my own part if I begin to shoot badly 1 
always call a halt and send for the man with the water-bottle 
and the whisky. I am quite sure that the time lost at these 
rests is well spent, and in this matter 1 know old David agrees 
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with me, and his opinion, after his many years of experience 
(he is a good shot, too), is of more value than mine. 

On this occasion I selected a nice sheltered spot among the 
long heather and bracken, on the side of the hill which gave 
one a most lovely view of the moorland which stretches away 
to the far distant sea, of which one can just get a glimpse, 
while to the right one has a fine view of the Scarabens and 
Morven, which form part of the forest of Langwell. We had 
not been seated long before the black clouds, which we had 
before seen hanging over Morven, came over us and a regular 
downpour set in, luckily not for more than half an hour. 

At these halts old David is always an amusing and instruc- 
tive companion. He is sixty-three, a really fine and intelligent 
Highlander, and he has spent his life since he was fifteen in 
looking after deer forests and grouse moors. No day is too 
long for him, and though I believe he has the reputation of 
being a grave, silent man, I know of no one who more thoroughly 
enjoys a joke, as the twinkle in his eyes often shows. 

Among other stories, David tells me how a year or two ago 
he had occasion to write to our landlord (one of the very best 
in the whole of Scotland, but who knows nothing about sport 
of any kind) to ask his permission to shoot some of the cocks 
on the moor, far too many having been left. After a delay of 
a week or two the letter came authorising David to kill some 
cocks, but that he was only to kill o/d cocks and zo young ones, 
rather a difficult order to carry out at the end of October ! 

As soon as the rain has stopped we proceed on our way 
along the side of the hill and past an old ruined shepherd’s 
cottage where there are always a good many blue hares, of 
which I knocked over a few for soup, which I think better when 
made from blue hares than from brown ones. 1 find that my 
rest has done me good, and that I am shooting again up to my 
best form, but nothing of much interest happens till Chunie 
makes a good point and five grouse spring up rather wild. I get 
a right and left as they fly away from the hill towards the flats 
at the bottom, but am surprised to see one of the three which I 
had not fired at detach himself from the other two, and after 
circling round towards the hill again fall in a sheep drain at 
the bottom of the hill. We mark the spot, and have the good 
luck to pick him up stone dead when we come near the place 
on another beat. I have excellent sport on this beat, and am 
obliged to make frequent calls on David’s cartridge bag, but 
‘exchange is no robbery,’ so it is said, and I give him a grouse 
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for nearly every cartridge he hands me. We have to make a 
halt of about a quarter of an hour to look for a bird I knock 
down, but cannot find. However, after a patient search, May, 
the retriever, begins to scratch at a ruined stone wall into which, 
after we have pulled out some of the stones, we find the bird 
has crept. We turn again, and soon Chunie comes to a dead 
point among some big rocks and long heather. Going forward 
to the top of one of these rocks I have a regular warm corner. 
The birds are very kind to me, getting up in twos and threes, 
and before I descend from the rock I have nine down as the 
result of ten shots. Most varied shots they have been, some 
coming back at me, some flying straight away from the hill, 
and a few flying very fast and low forward under the kite. 
I think these last are the most difficult shots you can have, as 
you do not get a good view of them flying so low over the 
tops of the heather. 

It is now nearly one, and visions of lunch begin to appeal 
to me. So we turn back again towards the pony path where I 
have arranged to meet the luncheon pony. I get a good many 
birds on the return beat, and half way along Chunie comes to 
a dead point, but with her head turned round, which makes me 
think that it is either a rabbit or a hare, but when I get to her 
I find it is a snipe, which takes two barrels before it is added 
to the bag. We soon get to the pony path, and welcome the 
sight of the pony coming over the hill, so I have the game 
pannier turned out and the birds laid out on the heather. A fine 
show they make, as at the end of September all the birds are 
well grown, and most of them in their full plumage. The count 
shows twenty-one and a half brace of grouse, six hares, and one 
snipe. Avery nice morning! The lunch is most welcome to our 
little party of three, while keepers and gillies enjoy theirs under a 
knoll a little way off. 

After an hour’s enjoyable rest it is time to be up and 
doing again, as the light lasts none too long. This time old 
David flies the kite, while the under keeper works one of bis 
dogs, for we generally shoot the moor in two parties, each 
keeper having his own team. We set off down a heathery 
burn towards which a good many of the birds have flown from 
the hill. The scent is evidently better, and Poll, a very promis- 
ing young setter, soon makes a stiff point in some rushes. I . 
go up to her, but nothing gets up, so I look among the rushes 
and find an old cock stone dead, a victim of the morning, 
which I supposed had got away scot free. I get some very 
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pretty shooting while walking down the burn, every description 
of shot, birds rocketing back over my head, birds flying low 
forward, and lots of crossing shots. Of course, I have to climb 
out of the burn every time the keeper signals that the dog is 
pointing, but | go down to it again after each point in the 
hopes of getting a duck or teal, none of which I have the luck 
to see. I get a good deal of shooting, but not nearly so much 
as on the hill, and I am glad to say the powder is straight, so 
when I turn for home about 5.30 I feel perfectly satisfied 
with my day’s sport, and find that I have a total of thirty-seven 
brace of grouse, six hares, and one snipe. 

I hope this short account of a day’s grouse shooting under 
a kite may induce some of my brother sportsmen who have 
never done so to try it, but I warn them that the shots they 
get will be totally different from the ordinary ones at grouse 
over dogs at the beginning of the season. Let them also 
remember two things: the kite must be a large dark one, 
flown high, the steadier it flies the better, as if it wobbles 
about the birds will get up and scatter all over the moor. The 
second thing to insist on is that the kite is flown well in front, 
so as to get the birds between you and it. I need hardly 
say that working as you do, so much down wind, only the most 
steady dogs should be used. 

In conclusion, I must add that I think it is better for the 
moor when birds are wild to use a kite, with the aid of which, 
though the shots are difficult, you do get within fair shot of 
them, whereas walking them up in the ordinary way generally 
means firing at birds practically out of shot, a thing that cannot 
be too much condemned, as however good one is, a large 
proportion get away wounded and die miserably. 


A MEET AT HAYBURN WYKE 


A VETERAN HUNTSMAN 


BY RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


Mr. THOMAS HARRISON, or—as he is familiarly called by all 
who have the pleasure of knowing him—‘Old Tommy,’ has at 
last retired from the position of Huntsman to the Staintondale 
Fox-hounds—a post which he has filled with credit to himself 
and his ancient trencher-fed pack for the past twenty years. 
Born on June 12, 1835, he is sixty-six years of age—a 
good, ripe old age, too, for the work he has had to do. Old 
Tommy’s_ birthplace was a little farmstead in Fylingdales, 
standing high on the hill about a mile inland from Robin 
Hood’s Bay—a position quite sufficient to earn for it amongst 
the country folk of North-east Yorkshire (who dearly love to 
christen places appropriately) the high-sounding name of ‘Top 
o't Hill, by which it has always been known. Mr. Harrison, 
senior, was a farmer in a modest way, but, like all North 
Yorkshire farmers, he had a genuine love for the chase, and he 
was determined to bring up his son to be a man after his own 
heart ; therefore when Tommy was nine years old he rode his 
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father’s one horse to the meet, and after that father and son 
took turns to go out on the two days of the week on which the 
Staintondale Fox-hounds hunted the country. 

Keen fox-hunters were they who inhabited the district around 
Tommy’s birthplace and keen enough they are still. The sport 
was carried on in rough and unconventional fashion. Each 
small farmer who walked a hound was big enough to blow 
a horn, and if the fox got up nearest, say, to Newton, why 
then, with a ‘Tally-ho!’ like the war-whoop of a Red Indian, 
a vigorous blast, and a crack of the whip that echoed the 


ON THE CLIFF TOP 


length of the dale, Newton would be off first in hot pursuit, 
and the devil might take the hindmost for aught he cared, 
be he Master, Huntsman, or his old grandfather hobbling 
along on foot. But what days they had! And what sport! 
Never has fox been hunted with greater zest than by these men 
of the dales ’twixt Scarborough and Whitby, and never has 
greater courage been shown in the pursuit. One minute they 
would be tearing along a narrow path on the unprotected 
edge of a precipitous cliff with the sea dashing angrily 500 
feet beneath them, and the next a sharp turn inland would 
carry them over boggy heather-clad moorland. But their 
quick, sturdy little horses were as safe galloping along the 
narrow cliff paths as were the black-faced mountain sheep 
which they startled by their sudden coming, whilst on the 
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treacherous moors they knew the hidden dangers of the bright 
green patches as well as did their riders; for they had been 
born in their midst, and spent part of almost every day since in 
gaining such a stock of knowledge as made the hunting of this 
rough country as easy as trotting about in their own little 
stone-enclosed pastures, though to many a valuable hunter, 
lacking the necessary experience, the bogs would surely have 
proved veritable death-traps. Truly Old Tommy’s early days 
were spent amidst surroundings which were bound to be of 


PASSING THROUGH SCARBOROUGH 


incalculable service to him in the days that were to come. He 
very soon gave evidence of the superior horsemanship which 
was to gain him such a great reputation in the district, for 
at the age of eleven he rode ‘Jim Crow’ (who, by the way, 
only cost his owner the modest sum of £5) in a race on 
the sands at Robin Hood’s Bay, beating a horse to which ‘Jim 
Crow’ had succumbed earlier in the week in a race at Egton 
Bridge. In the hands of Tommy, however, ‘Jim Crow’ 
completely turned the tables, and won easily. When telling 
the story of this early success Old Tommy always concludes 
as follows: ‘We fair fleed (flew) away, an’ I could look back 
any time—but that’s a bad habit ; you’ve plenty to do to look 
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forrard.’ This victory was but the precursor of many another, 
and the old Huntsman has the proud pleasure of looking back 
upon no fewer than fifty races run on ‘The Bay’ sands, in 
every one of which he passed the post first! Besides these he 
has to his credit many victories scored at other places in the 
district, and he cannot remember ever having been beaten. 
These races (which are still run) were the outcome of the keen 
rivalry existing amongst the farmers who were always ready to 


‘OLD TOMMY’ AND SOME OF HIS PETS 


test the merits of their respective hunters, and there can be 
little doubt that Tommy’s superiority in the saddle would 
procure for him many of the best mounts. 

In his day Tommy was also a terror as arunner. He was 
a regular competitor in the foot-races held in connection with 
the fairs and feasts of the district, and at roo yards or a mile 
(the latter being his best distance) he was bad to beat. True, 
he sometimes met his match, but he won more races than he 
lost, and it speaks well for his staying power that whenever he 
ran a dead heat, which occasionally happened, he was always 
able to win fairly easily at the second time of asking. He is 
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still game enough to run roo yards with anybody who will 
concede him a yard start for every year by which his age 
exceeds his opponent’s. Old Tommy did not become Hunts- 
man of ‘The Staintondale’ until he reached the age of forty- 
six. He was then living at a smail farm in Staintondale, and 
probably no Huntsman was ever appointed with less regard 
to ceremonial details. The Hunt meeting at which he was 
selected was held at ‘The Shepherd’s Arms’ Inn, and it was not 
until close on the time fixed for the meeting that the idea 
occurred to him to apply for the post. Saying to his wife 
‘ Bon, lass, but I’ll gan ower to’t meeting an’ put in for t’unts- 
man,’ he went, and it says much for the esteem in which he was 
held that, although his application was made so late, he polled 
more votes than the other four applicants put together. His 
salary then was {£20 per annum, out of which he had to keep his 
horse, but a few years ago his remuneration was raised to £25, 
and for some years the keep of his horse has been provided out 
of the Hunt funds. He can hardly be accused of extravagance 
with regard to his mounts, for he has only had five horses 
during his long term of office, and these have been bought at 
such figures as would make many a Huntsman turn up his nose 
even if they were offered but as second horses. His first 
mount was a little bay mare named ‘Rach’ (short for Rachel), 
who was bought for £10, and carried him for five seasons. 
The second was a small chestnut horse named ‘ The Doctor,’ 
who, though only costing £7 Ios., was a ‘quick ’un,’ and did 
his work well during the three seasons Tommy rode him, ‘The 
Doctor’ was followed by ‘ Fryup,’ a brown horse standing over 
sixteen hands, who cost £16, but he proved too big for the 
country, and after two seasons he was sold for £12. Then 
came ‘Red Dick,’ the old Huntsman’s favourite, who was 
bought for £25, and was considered such a bargain that the 
seller absolutely refused to let a halter go with him. ‘Red 
Dick,’ as his name implies, was a chestnut, and he carried his 
master well and faithfully for no fewer than nine seasons. 
During the last season Old Tommy was mounted on ‘ Yorky,’ a 
bay horse, who, coming after ‘Red Dick,’ suffered by com- 
parison—at any rate in the eyes of the Huntsman—though he 
also cost £25. 

Old Tommy was always consulted as to the purchase of his 
mounts—indeed, he has sometimes been given a free hand in 
the matter, for, as he once remarked, ‘If he made a bad bargain 
he would have it to ride.’ When he went to buy ‘ Fryup’ he 
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walked from Fylinghall Station to Littlebeck, a distance of five 
rough miles, carrying the saddle and bridle. After he had put 
the horse over a few jumps, and galloped him uphill to test his 
wind, he drove a hard bargain and bought him for £4 less 
than the price asked. During Old Tommy’s direction the Hunt 
has shown improvement in many other ways than that of its 
one horse, and in no respect is this truer than with regard to 
the hounds. At the time of his appointment the pack consisted 


‘OLD TOMMY ON ‘RED DICK; 


of seven couples only, but there are now over twenty couples— 
an increase chiefly due to the energetic interest of the late Mr. 
W. S. Tindall, who during his Mastership encouraged the 
breeding of hounds. In the days when the pack was small 
the gift of a hound that was either too fast or too slow for 
more wealthy packs was warmly welcomed, but it goes without 
saying that these promiscuous contributions hardly tended to 
make the Staintondale pack a ‘ level’ one, though there can be 
no doubt whatever that some very fine hounds indeed were 
obtained in this way. Of one of these the following story is 
perhaps worth telling : 

One morning when the hounds were hunting on Lightfoot’s 
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Moor a horse kicked one of them, breaking its thigh. The 
rider of the culprit horse suggested that the hound should be at 
once despatched, but Old Tommy replied, ‘ No, that’ll never 
do. He belongs to Mr. Collison, o’ Thorpe, an’ he thinks the 
world of him. MHe’s a farrier, an’ he'll soon mend him,’ 
Whereupon the old Huntsman put the injured hound into a 
pig-sty, which was luckily near at hand, intending to go and take 
him home the following morning. Snow fell heavily during the 
night, and when Tommy reached the rude hospital the ‘ feetings ’ 
(as he would call them) in the snow suggested the idea that the 
hound had made good his escape through the aperture above 
the trough. A look into the sty proved this surmise to be true, 
and the Huntsman then tracked the hound to its home—a 
distance of six miles—where he found it being carefully tended 
by its master. A day in the following season found the Hunt 
again on Lightfoot’s Moor, and the sight of the pig-sty recalled 
to one of the field the incident of the wounded hound. He 
asked what had become of it, and Old Tommy, pointing with 
pride to one of the finest hounds in the pack, replied, ‘ Why 
there he be, sir, an’ as good a ’ound as ’ere one an’ there one. 
That was a right good job was that. He used to be far ower 
fast, but that there kick just levelled ‘im right.’ 

Needless to say the old Huntsman has participated in many 
an exciting run, the best perhaps being one in which the 
Whitby Moor was crossed, when the heather (or ‘ling’, as the 
dalesmen call it) was in flames. One good run a rustic poet 
has chronicled in a hunting song called ‘ Fylingdale’s Parish,’ 
which is regularly sung at the Annual Hunt Dinner. It consists 
of twelve verses, and after each the chorus: 


O’er the hills and the dales with a sweet echo, 
Resounded the sound of a loud ‘ Tally ho!’ 


is sung by the hardy fox-hunters with a gusto that does one 
good to hear—and they make very light of the difficulty 
presented by the unusual emphasis. 

Old Tommy’s duties differed considerably from those usually 
associated with the post of Huntsman. The Staintondale 
hounds being trencher-fed, and the farmhouses, at which most 
of them are boarded out, being scattered over many miles of 
country, it will be at once apparent that his work has not been 
of the lightest. Indeed, some of his working days have been 
so long that many a heart less stout than his would have 
quailed before it long ago. 
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Let us, in fancy, accompany the old fellow on one of his 
longest journeys—say Littlebeck, meet at 10.30—and see how 
we should like to have succeeded him as Huntsman. Littlebeck 
is thirteen miles from the village of Burniston where Tommy 
resides, and, therefore, as he has to collect the hounds as he 
goes he must be on his way by seven o'clock. 

This means rising very early, for there are plenty of little 
things besides the grooming of his horse that require attention 
before he leaves home, and it will be late before he returns. 
All the hounds which he cannot gather together en route he will 


CLIFF HUNTING 


have collected the previous day, and as he begins to move 
about in the dark winter’s morning, and comes out into the 
yard behind his cottage, there will be many impatient cries from 
the stable in which the hounds have spent the night. Every- 
thing being ready he will be off through the village, a single 
note from the horn bringing to his side such others of the pack 
as have their quarters in Burniston, for they will all have been 
liberated by their masters in readiness for the Huntsman’s 
coming. So intelligent are the hounds that it is almost 
unnecessary to blow the horn; their quick ears recognise at 
once the footsteps of Old Tommy’s horse, which they seem to 
distinguish quite easily from those of any other horse. At the 
next village-—Cloughton—another tuneful note from the horn 
NO. LXXVI. VOL. 1901 2U 
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will add more hounds to his pack, and then for a long spell the 
hounds will join him singly. As he goes along in the now 
breaking light first a hound may be seen crossing the country 
and coming to him from a farm on the hill, then another races 
up from the valley below, each receiving its morning greeting 
from the old Huntsman as it joins him. 

The hounds seem to know perfectly well the two days of 
the week—-Mondays and Fridays—set apart for hunting. On 


LEFT BEHIND 
(A Staintondale Kennel) 


other days, on being unchained they will just trot about the 
farm or sleep in their kennels like ordinary watch-dogs, but on 
a hunting morning there is something in the air which sets 
them running to the hill-top, from which a view of the road 
can be obtained. Here they will sit whining impatiently for 
the first glimpse of the scarlet coat which they know will soon 
appear. At times, unable to restrain their impatience, they 
will set off full gallop across the fields to the high road, where, 
with nose to the ground, they will satisfy themselves that they 
have not been forgotten and that the Huntsman has not yet 
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passed, when they will trot leisurely back to their point of 
vantage on the hill-top. Then, when the first faint note of the 
horn floats to them through the wintry air with what a cry of 
delight they bound forth to meet their old friends! Gates, 
stone walls, fences and becks are all negotiated at a speed 
which soon carries them to the old Huntsman they love so 
dearly, though often only seeing him twice a week. For his part, 
he is equally attached to them, and his power over them, con- 
sidering how little they are under his care, is remarkable. 


GONE ‘TO GROUND 


So the hounds are got together, and with the addition of 
several couples, brought up by some of the Hunt followers from 
Robin Hood’s Bay, which join Tommy at the nearest point ex 
route, the pack is completed, and Littlebeck is reached as 
punctually as though the Huntsman had only had to trot three 
or four miles from kennels to meet with a full pack to start 
with. We need not follow our hero through the day’s actual 
hunting, suffice it to say that the wild moorland with its bogs, 
the steep gills with their rocky becks, and the precipitous sea- 
girt cliffs combine to make some of the roughest country that 
can well be imagined, and that his followers are such gluttons 
for sport that he may find himself again at Littlebeck at five 
o’clock on a dark night. Then, as he returns—possibly for 
the greater part of his journey alone, except for his horse and 
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hounds—he has to see that each member of the pack is 
dismissed at the nearest point to its home, and he need not be 
surprised if he has to cross the wide dark moor in a driving 
snowstorm. When he reaches home at ten o’clock surely no 
one would gainsay the fact that he has thoroughly earned the 
night’s sleep for which he must be ready. 

It may here be mentioned as a token of the hounds’ devo- 
tion that on one occasion when too many ‘drops to keep out 
the cold’ had combined with the frosty night air to render the 
old fellow helpless by the wayside his pack mounted guard over 
him, and it was with the greatest difficulty that his friends who 
found him were able to get near him. 

Old Tommy’s hunting days were not all as hard as the one 
through which we have in imagination followed him—indeed, 
such a day would possibly be as hard as any he would have— 
but he ad such days, and the distant meets had to be under- 
taken, regardless of weather, with the same regularity as those 
nearer home. Tommy’s weight is 13st., and he has a wonderful 
record, inasmuch as during the whole of his long hunting career 
he has never had an accident nor brought home an over-tired 
horse. That he has had some falls almost goes without saying, 
but he has never received such hurt as prevented his getting 
into the saddle the next morning. He was only once afraid of 
his horse becoming tired, and on this occasion he dismounted 
and crossed the Whitby Moor on foot to ‘The Flask’ Inn, 
Here he got some gruel for the horse, after which it brought 
him the remaining eight miles home ‘like steam.’ That he 
should never have had an accident seems the more remarkable 
when one considers the number of days he has spent in hunting 
on the high cliffs. Often he has had to dismount and climb 
down the cliff to an earth after running a fox to ground. The 
danger of this cliff-hunting is very evident when even the 
hounds which are quite accustomed to running along the 
narrow ledges sometimes lose their foothold and are dashed 
to death on the rocks below. 

As Old Tommy sits by his fire, with his little grand- 
daughter on his knee, his mind very often goes back to the 
memory of favourite hounds whose pluck in jumping at a 
fox on the steep cliff side led to their death, A particular 
favourite was ‘Saucebox,’ who went down under his eyes, and 
a tear creeps into the old man’s voice as he winds up the story 
of her sad end—‘ Aye she was a bonny ’un—a real bonny ’un.’ 
Another favourite was Old Tommy’s wire-haired fox-terrier 
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‘Nailer,’ who for several seasons—in the absence of the modern 
terrier-carrying system, which the Staintondale Hunt never 
adopted—proved himself ‘a topper to follow. He was always 
at hand when required, and could always be relied on to 
bolt his fox. ‘Tip’ was another good terrier, who, though 
lacking ‘ Nailer’s’ following ability, was always ready to jump 
to the saddle of any horseman sent to requisition his aid. 

Old Tommy is a very modest man, and though his long 


CLIMBING THE CLIFF 


experience must have given him a tremendous stock of hunting 
knowledge he always offers his opinion with the greatest reserva- 
tion. Asked last season whether he thought it was possible to 
say on the morning of a hunting day whether scent would be 
good or bad, he replied, ‘ Well, they say there’s always a scent 
some part o’t day, an’ if only you can light on a fox then you're 
all right.’ 

Then he added, ‘At least, that’s what old people say’—a 
sentence showing at once in the most charming manner his 
tespect for the opinion of those who can beat his own sixty- 
six years, and his unconscious idea as to his youthfulness. 
He will, however, hazard the opinion that nineteen out of every 
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twenty foxes are killed with their heads downhill, and that 
hounds will always run a fresh fox in preference to a hunted 
one—‘ Because the fresh ’un doesn’t run so shifty’; and he 
always had the greatest faith in hounds killing their fox if they 
got him on the moor, for ‘How can foxes live among all them 
great fine hounds where there’s nowhere for ’em to be shifty ? 
They’re tied (bound) to be killed, if they get on’t moor, poor 
things. Old Tommy, in spite of (or, shall we say, because of?) 


‘OLD TOMMY’ AND HIS LIfLTLE GRANDDAUGHTER 


his fifty-seven years hunting, always speaks of foxes in this sympa- 
thetic manner. 

The old Huntsman was a great favourite with the late Sir 
Frank Lockwood, whose residence at Cloughton was within a 
mile of Tommy’s cottage, and of Sir Frank, Tommy—like most 
people—always speaks with reverent affection. He can sing a 
good song, and he was invariably called upon to set the ball 
rolling at the smoking concerts following the dinners and 
suppers at which Sir Frank often presided in the villages. For 
over forty years Tommy has been a non-smoker; but he has 
no great aversion to a glass ofale, or, for the matter of that, to 
a second. He has never been out of his own county of 
Yorkshire, and never been further away from home than 
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Leeds, which he visited once. - During the summer he has 
always worked in the fields, and few would recognise in the 
garb of the humble labourer the typical Huntsman, who, with 
a genial smile and a hearty greeting for all, has been on so 
many winter days the central figure in the Staintondale Hunt. 

He has done his duty well. What is more, he has done it 
cheerfully, and he has killed as many foxes as could be reason- 
ably expected, having regard to the roughness of the country. 
Now that the old fox-hunting warrior’s days as a Hunt official 
are numbered, it is gratifying to know that his sporting friends 
have generously subscribed for such a testimonial, as, it is 
hoped, will help to keep him in comfort during his declining 
years. 


GOING HOME 


CONCERNING HOCKEY 


BY C. D. McMILLIN 


THE summer of 1901 has passed—and with it passes the 
memory of the cricket season, with its wonderful records and 
the great performances of great players. Yet if a man is lucky 
enough and young enough to play both cricket and hockey it 
is with small feeling of regret that the cricket bat is thrown into 
a corner and the hockey stick substituted. The feel of the 
stick in one’s hand brings with it a tremor of excitement and 
lust of contest. Let us welcome the change of season and the 
change of game, and, like the street arabs, throw our caps in 
the air and cry without regret ‘ Buttons is out, tops is in!’ 

In the hockey world matters stand at the beginning of this 
season much as they were left last spring. There is, it is true, 
a change in the constitution and rules of the Hockey Associa- 
tion. The Council of the Hockey Association is now more 
representative of the whole of England; there is no actual 
change in hockey administration or in the objects for which 
the Association is formed. The Counties Hockey Associations 
now consist of the Southern, Northern, Midland, and Western 
Counties Hockey Associations, the three latter having been in 
existence for some time and affiliated to the Hockey Association 
itself, while the Southern Counties Hockey Association only 
came into existence six months ago. Under the old régime the 
affiliated associations were only entitled to send two (and in 
the case of the Northern Counties Hockey Association three) 
members to represent them on the Council of the Hockey 
Association. So that under the old state of things the repre- 
sentatives of the South of England were considerably in the 
majority on the Council, since they were entitled to elect 
nine members, in addition to having a representative from 
each University. So long as hockey was played entirely—or 
almost entirely—in the South of England there was no reason 
why the Southern Counties (who were the pioneers of the 
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game) should not keep things more or less in their own hands, 
but now that the game has spread all over England, now that 
the South has been twice beaten in quick succession by the 
North, in addition to suffering defeats by the. Midlands and 
Western Counties, it was rightly felt that the South could no 
longer claim so large a number of representatives on the Hockey 
Association Council. By the new Association rules the Northern 
Counties are entitled to send three representatives to the 
Council and the Midland and Western Counties also three each, 
while the newly formed Southern Counties Association may 
nominate six members to the head Council, and Oxford and 
Cambridge one each. This, we think, is a fair distribution of 
authority. Although the Southern Counties (in point of fact, 
practically only Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey) have held power 
so long, they cannot be said to be jealous of office, for at the 
recent general meeting it was thought that the nominations 
for election to the Committce of the Southern Counties Asso- 
ciation were not sufficiently representative of the Southern 
Counties (Hampshire, Sussex, and Hertfordshire not having 
nominated any one); and so, in spite of formal (though some- 
what short) notice having been sent to all the Southern clubs, 
the meeting was adjourned in order that the counties named 
might have a further opportunity of nominating candidates for 
election. 

To pass to the game itself : 

There are no new rules to consider this season, no new 
technicalities to master, no question of professionalism to worry 
us. At the beginning of last season players were saying to 
one another, ‘ How will this new rule on “Sticks” affect the 
game?’ And so far opinions are divided and the question 
remains unanswered. 

And here let us consider the older rule before we review the 
effects of that brought in last year. The old rule was that no 
player must raise his stick above his shoulder during any portion 
of the stroke ; should he do so the other side could appeal for 
‘sticks,’ and the umpire, if satisfied that the stick did in point of 
fact go above the shoulder, would give a free hit to the appeal- 
ing side. This rule was evidently framed to prevent rough play 
and wild smiting, and to minimise the danger to players of being 
hurt either with the ball or the stick itself. And how did the 
rule work when put into practice? Surely well. For it was 
in the power of either side to appeal if they thought a player 
was using unnecessary or dangerous violence, and the result was 
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that most games were fairly free from stoppages on the ground 
of a breach of this rule—for the game was played in its true 
spirit, But even the old rule was unsatisfactory in one way, 
as occasionally a side would appeal (possibly in a somewhat 
unsportsmanlike manner) for ‘sticks’ when they were hard 
pressed or when a goal had been shot, which certainly was a 
mean way of taking advantage of arule made to prevent danger 
only. For example, after a magnificent combined run by a 
set of forwards (completely out-manceuvring the other side) a 
player would shoot a goal with nobody near him, and in making 
the stroke would raise his stick a few inches above his shoulder 
—the whole grand effort is neutralised by a successful appeal. 
Surely here was scope for legislation to improve the game 
and to lessen appeals, either by empowering the umpire to 
give ‘sticks’ only when, in his opinion, the stroke was a dan- 
gerous one or by increasing the limit of the stroke and allowing 
the stick to be raised above the shoulder but not above the 
head. But no ; the move was made in the opposite direction 
tending to cramp the game, to increase the number of stoppages, 
to give more power to the umpires, and leave less to the spirit 
of the players—and the only thing that can be argued in favour 
of the change is that it possibly lessens the danger of the game. 
For the new rule says, ‘the umpire shall rigidly enforce this 
rule (z.¢., sticks above the shoulder) zzthout waiting for an appeal. 
Nothing is therefore left to the players as of old, who stopped the 
game as little as possible ; but now, should an umpire see a stick 
go above a shoulder, whether a player is making a free hit stand- 
ing completely alone, or whether the stroke is being made ‘in 
medias res,’ the game is stopped. I played in two club games 
last season in which the umpires rigédly enforced the rule and the 
play became a farce ; in one case, after ten minutes’ play, both 
captains besought the umpire not to give ‘sticks’ so constantly 
as they wanted to have a little play! So to make a game, one 
must ask the umpires to wink at the rules! Again, supposing 
one umpire interprets the rule in a liberal spirit and the other 
according to the letter, then the stringent umpire may win 
the match for his side. 

In my opinion, there is scarcely a goal scored with a hard 
shot that does not slightly infringe the rule, and certainly many 
goals are allowed by umpires in the leading matches which an 
instantaneous camera would show up. Most hockey players 
agree that under the new rule the play has become more 
cramped, that there are more bad decisions by umpires—or 
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rather lack of good decisions, for umpires certainly have more 
to do—and that if the umpires punctiliously do their duty the 
game will hardly be worth playing. And what are the alleged 
gains? It is said that the chances of accidents are lessened ! 
If this guided them in their decision, what evidence of bad 
accidents had the Council before them to justify the alteration ? 
Personally I am not disposed to admit that hockey is a dangerous 
game. It is a game of little accidents; whether the stick is 
lifted some few inches above the shoulder or not is insignificant. 
Many men (for instance, Mr. S. H. Freeman) can hit the ball as 
hard without raising the stick above the shoulder as others can 
with a full swing. Again, a man may raise his stick only four 
feet from the ground, yet it is ‘sticks’ if his body is bent low. 
One cannot play the game in the position of a wooden soldier. 
My belief is that nearly all accidents (if they occur at all through 
a breach of the ‘stick’ rule) occur not through the stick being 
raised above the shoulder behind the back but in the ‘ follow 
through,’ and this usually happens when the player misses the 
ball altogether ; no amount of legislation can, however, make 
a man hit a ball! On the other hand one could argue that 
the higher a stick is raised behind the higher it will go in front, 
supposing it does not come in contact with the bail. But if 
the ball zs missed the stick will mostly go above the shoulder in 
front whether it was raised above the shoulder behind or not. 
Most accidents occur in perfectly legal play, but the new rule 
seems to have been made as though ‘sticks’ were the sole 
cause of accidents. And so either through a misconception of 
the danger of raising the stick above the shoulder, or through 
excess of timidity in those who brought about the change, a fine 
game is likely to be spoilt if the new rule is ‘rigidly enforced,’ 
and surely if not capable of being enforced without spoiling 
the game we are better without it. 

The Hockey Season of rgo0t—2 will probably not be 
remarkable for any change in tactics or in the style of play. 
Most clubs will play—and rightly play—a goal-keeper in pre- 
ference to the four half-back game. Forwards must bear in 
mind that the days of the individual ‘dribble’ are over, that 
combination alone is useless, and that the thing which wins 
matches now is to play'a combined game by all means, but to 
play it ‘at full tear’ and at full dash, which is so well exempli- 
fied by the Northern forwards, and which does not seem to be 
possessed to the same extent by the Southerners. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Miss C. I. Hawke, Wighill 
Park, Tadcaster ; Miss Stella Bedford, Sutton Coldfield ; Miss. 
Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.; Mr. H. Wilson, South- 
ampton ; Mr. B. M. Fenwick, Wetherby ; Mrs. Hughes, Dal- 
choolin, co. Down; Mrs. H. Knightley, Stratford-on-Avon ; 
Mr. J. McCleery, Belfast ; Baroness Poldyfranckenstein, Austria ; 
and Mr. Ernest Towner, Newhaven. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR FOXHOUNDS AT WIGHILL PARK 
Photograph taken by Miss C. 1. Hawke, Wighill Park, Tadcaster 


FOUR-IN-HAND OF WITCHES AT A BICYCLE GYMKHANA AT SUTTON COLDFIELD 
Photograph taken by Miss Stella Bedford, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
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WELL-KNOWN POLO PLAYERS AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph taken by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


BOATING ON THE STOUR AT CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Wilson, Southampton 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A MORNING DIP AT HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


Photograph taken by Mr. B. M. Fenwick, Wetherby 


OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE, IgOf. KNOX AND MORE BATTING 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down 
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MEET OF THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT EXFORD, AUGUST Ig0I 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Knightley, Stratford-on-Avon 


ROYAL ULSTER YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JULY Igot. AFTER THE START 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. McCleery, Belfast 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


COUNT LARISCH'S HOUNDS AT SILESIA, AUSTRIA 


Photograph taken by Baroness Poldyfranckenstein, Styria, Austria 


A DIP IN THE HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS, BANFF, ALBERTA 


‘Temperature 30° below zero outside, water 93° F.; your hair freezes as yuu rise to the surface after diving in 


Photograph taken by Mr. Ernest Towner, Newhaven 
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CAMPING-OUT IN THE BEAR-SHOOTING DISTRICT OF CEYLON 


Photograph taken by Mr. Francis Egerton, Ceylon 


DIVING 


Photograph taken by Mr, C. T. L. Bristow, Thame, Oxon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAPTAIN MACNAGHTEN (ROYAL FUSILIERS) PLAYING A SALMON ON THE RIVER 
BUSH, CO. ANTRIM 
Photograph taken bv Mrs. W. R. Young, Galgorm, co. Antrim 


MEET OF THE COTSWOLD HOUNDS AT ANDOVERSFORD 
Photograph taken by Miss Evelyn Wilder, Cheltenham 
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BRINGING HOME THE STAG, DELL LODGE, WHITEBRIDGE, INVERNESS 


Photograph taken by Mrs. J. S. Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Cheltenham 


ON THE MOOR 


Photograph taken by Miss Christie-Miller, Kircassock, Lurgan 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A WEEK-END CRUISE, STARTING IN A _ STIFF BREEZE 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. M. Thomson, Southampton 


DURHAM SCHOOL ANNUAL DIVING COMPETITION 


Photograph taken by Mr. O. P. Churchyard, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


TuHarT the coloured pictures this month should include a repre- 
sentation of Shamrock [/.is no doubt only what readers will have 
anticipated. One of the fastest and generally best found boats 
ever launched, she had the bad luck to meet one just a very 
little superior ; but upon that trifling superiority depends the 
difference between victory and defeat. ‘Doricles’ has been 
some consolation to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild for a season 
which without the son of Florizel Il. and Rosalie would 
have proved—or has proved up to the time of writing—wholly 
disastrous. How many horses precisely Mr. de Rothschild has 
in training with Hayhoe we are not aware; certainly that 
trainer has in his charge a considerable number of bearers of 
the blue jacket and yellow cap, but Doricles is so far absolutely 
the only one that has secured a shilling this season for his 
owner, who had to his credit in stakes £30,267 in 1898 and 
£46,766 two years previously. Such are the ups and downs of 
the Turf! Doricles was only out twice as a two-year-old, and 
on the second occasion divided the July Stakes at Newmarket 
with Veles. This season he was second for the Two Thousand, 
most flukily beaten by Handicapper ; a head behind William 
the Third in the Newmarket Stakes; seventh in the Derby ; 
second to Fortunatus at Liverpool, and victorious in the 
Brighton Cup, a Foal Stakes at Derby, and the St. Leger. The 
‘Sora’ (Porsana Carolina) is called also the Carolina Rail or 
Crake, the Common Rail and the Ortolan, though why the 
last name should have been bestowed upon him is not clear, as 
he bears no sort of resemblance in shape or in any other 
way to the succulent little morsel with a big beak that is so 
beloved of gourmets. In September and October the Sora is 
shot for edible purposes; at other times of the year it is this bird 
which is said to have given origin to the common expression 
‘as thin as a rail.’ Soras are not strong of flight, but full of 
cunning. It is difficult to find them on land, and in the water 
they will dive, and cling to a submerged stalk with only their 
beaks visible. ‘From London to Bristol’ is a sketch of a 
former generation in Piccadilly. 
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BY “RAP PER’ 


As a matter of course we are being treated to the usual articles 
from various quarters on ‘big shoots,’ their unsportsmanlike 
character and general iniquities. It is certain that everything 
may be overdone. Some of the records at rabbits, I have 
heard, are, for instance, deplorable exhibitions. The poor 
bunnies are stopped out and then penned up by hundreds, and 
the bag is in no small measure enlarged by the sticks of the 
beaters and the exertions of the dogs. No reasonable person 
would class that sort of thing as sport; but a big day in the 
coverts is a totally different affair, always assuming, of course, 
that the birds come well and that men disdain unsportsmanlike 
shots. I must confess that personally I like as much ‘loosing- 
off’ as possible at good birds, and look forward with special 
pleasure to a day when I know it will be desirable to fold up a 
silk handkerchief and put it inside my jacket to protect my 
shoulder. The men who denounce big shoots, one is inclined 
to suspect, are those who have never had the luck of taking 
part in them, In those rare districts where pointers and setters 
can still be employed it is beyond all doubt delightful to see 
dogs working. That is a special pleasure, however, quite out 
of the reach of most of us, in England at any rate. In my 
experience it is only at a minute percentage of shoots that any 
other dogs except retrievers are now seen—though, as it happens, 
in two once familiar resorts I used to have the good fortune to 
go out with Bassetts, which were a highly agreeable and enter- 
taining novelty. 
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I do not exactly understand the nature of the great dis- 
tinction which the denouncers of big shoots draw between what 
is sportsmanlike and unsportsmanlike. Men walk in line through 
roots or across stubble ; the coveys spring up in front of them, 
and a gunner gets one, or a brace if he is lucky ; the birds are 
marked down into a neighbouring field ; again they are walked 
up, and those that are left will presently return to their original 
quarters to be walked up once more. ‘That is understood to be 
sport. On the other hand, you stand behind a hedge, the birds 
are driven over you by a line of white-smocked rustics ; you 
get much more difficult shots than when the coveys rise up 
before you in walking: the birds are marked down as before 
and driven again; but this is supposed by a large body of 
critics to be a much less sportsmanlike proceeding than the 
other. I can never understand why? One great element of 
sport is generally accepted as being the giving of a chance to 
the creature pursued, and driven birds surely have a better 
chance with the average shot than birds which are walked up. 
So again with pheasant shooting. To take out some spaniels, 
let them rummage about the hedgerows and put up a pheasant, 
is regarded as strictly in accordance with the laws of sport ; but 
most assuredly the long-tailed bird who flaps up and is knocked 
over before he has got any way on him has not a fraction of the 
chance possessed by the bird that comes out over the tops of 
the trees forty yards over your head, going like a steam-engine 
as he passes above you. Pheasants that lumber out of the 
covert close to the muzzles of the guns are, of course, different, 
and it is true that many men cannot resist the temptation of 
adding to their score. They like to say, ‘I know I’ve got 
twenty-seven down, and two or three very hard hit must be 
down somewhere in that field of roots.’ The good sportsman 
will derive infinitely more gratification from half as many really 
good birds, clean killed, that have come down motionless 
instead of flopping off, lying on the ground kicking, or affording 
a chase toa retriever. It is a pity that emulation so often exists 
amongst a party, but some men are fond of recapitulating their 
exploits at lunch and quoting the (real or imaginary) total of 
their individual bag, backed up by the dictum of a complacent 
loader, who is often anxious to make the best of things. 


I admit that I always like to keep count of what I kill, 
but it is not always easy to do so, and loaders, as a rule, 
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are neither accurate nor veracious. Only the other day, 
when having moderate sport at partridge-driving in bad 
weather, I asked my loader if he had been keeping score of my 
birds. He made a long mental calculation, and told me he was 
‘not sure whether it was eighteen or nineteen.’ As a matter of 
fact, unless I was greatly deceived, my total was only a little 
more than half that number. One rarely sees nowadays those 
little metal contrivances which some men used to carry in their 
pocket to keep count of what they shot. The little things used 
to be called ‘liars.’ If a man counts what he gathers it is one 
thing ; if he adds to this total ‘the bird that dropped down in 
the corner of that field,’ a brace that are ‘sure to be picked up 
in the clover,’ the other that was ‘so hard hit they are certain 
to get it when they go that way again,’ one or two more that 
the stupid dog couldn't find, together, perhaps, with yet another 
that ‘ the keeper had better look for,’ that is a different thing 
altogether. 


The newspapers boomed the race for the America Cup 
very thoroughly, but I do not think much interest was taken in 
the contest until after the first ‘heat,’ and that was so near a 
thing that a considerable amount of excitement was undoubtedly 
generated and Sir Thomas Lipton obtained the stupendous 
advertisement for which it is shrewdly suspected he was play- 
ing. For this he is, of course, not in the least to be blamed. 
It is an age of advertisement, and the man who can advertise 
in a novel way is to be admired for his ingenuity. When any 
one goes out as the representative of English sport, however, 
just a little dignified reticence would be a welcome feature. 
He need not be so copiously photographed, smilingly mounting 
his bicycle, driving a pair of horses, playing croquet, posing 
with his dog, and ina variety of other styles, attitudes and com- 
binations. Many of us, perhaps, would do the same if we 
were commercial magnates with a keen appreciation of the 
value of publicity, but somehow or other, if the America Cup 
is to be brought to England, one would prefer that it should be 
secured by somebody who did not ‘play up’ quite in this 
fashion. Whether the Cup ever will be ‘lifted’ seems doubtful 
after the long and monotonous record of English defeats. We 
all know that ‘Britannia rules the waves,’ but unfortunately 
she does not get the best of the struggles over them for this 
trophy, and it seems a little strange that we have never had a 
turn of luck in all the years that have elapsed since the race 
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was first sailed. Mr. Herreshoff—who was kind enough to con- 
tribute to the Badminton volumes on Yachting—is, of course, 
a master of his craft, but so assuredly is Mr. G. L. Watson— 
who also contributed to the Badminton Library, by the way. 
It is some advantage to the American captains and crews 
to be sailing in their own waters, but one would suppose that 
there are no special secrets of wind and weather that an 
English captain could not grasp. It is difficult to understand 
why we should always be beaten, but the unfortunate fact 


remains. 


When, I wonder, are we going to have another really good 
horse that will stand out by himself from opponents of good 
class? We do not want to see a moderate animal, whose 
superiority is conspicuous because the others are very bad, but 
an Ormonde, with a Minting, a Bard, and other worthy 
opponents ; or an Isinglass with a Ravensbury and a Raeburn 
to run up to him. The three-year-olds of the present season 
are doubtless better than was supposed early in the spring, but 
it has been demonstrated how very little there is between them, 
and when a lot of animals are all together the inference is that 
none is good. In glancing back at the events of the year, the 
Two Thousand Guineas remains as one of the most unaccount- 
able flukes on record. The explanation probably is that 
Handicapper was despised and allowed to get away from his 
field, the jockeys imagining that he would certainly come back 
to them, and Halsey taking advantage of the situation. 
Handicapper ran very badly in the Derby, and still worse in 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, where not only was he 
behind Lauzun, Convamore and Energetic, who were receiving 
7 lb. from him, but also behind Exedo and Ian, whom he met 
at even weights. Heads and necks have since then been the 
rule among the three-year-olds. William the Third beat 
Doricles a head in the Newmarket Stakes, with Aida a head 
behind the second, and Ian the same distance behind the 
third. In the Derby, Volodyovski did have three parts of a 
length the best of William the Third, but William was a head 
in front of Volodyovski at Hurst Park (in receipt of 3 lb. how- 
ever), Doricles had a neck the best of the Derby winner 
in the St. Leger, and the last positions were subsequently 
just reversed at Kempton Park, with William the Third 
close up. 
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Before these Notes appear the Free Handicap for two-year- 
olds will have been published, and, as usual, the compiler of the 
weights has a difficult task. The weather affected Royal Lancer, 
who ‘ makes a slight noise,’ in the Boscawen Stakes. Glass Jug 
might possibly have beaten him; she had won her only previous 
race, and there was no saying how good she might be, but it 
seemed improbable that she would beat him by nearly five lengths. 
Just before that race Mornington Cannon, who rode Glass Jug, 
in answer to a question, remarked, in the presence of the owner 
of the light blue and scarlet jacket, that in his opinion Royal 
Lancer was the best of his year. Fowling Piece, who ran Glass 
Jug to half a length, is understood to have agreeably surprised 
his trainer ; for though he had won a trial the gallop had not 
pointed to such a result, and it will be specially interesting to 
ascertain how far the running in this race for the Boscawen 
Stakes was correct. The much-talked-of trio—Sceptre, Duke 
of Westminster, and Lavengro—have faded out of prominence, 
and the Free Handicap, when it appears, will doubtless differ 
widely from what it would have been had it come out just before 
Goodwood. One lives and learns in racing as in other things. 
Sterling Balm must be prominent in the list, for of her five 
races she has won four, and when beaten was endeavouring 
to give 121b. to Game Chick, her jockey having ceased to 
persevere when he saw that Game Chick had the race in hand. 
St. Windeline, again, has only once been beaten, and that was 
the first time she ran, when it is possible that she was not quite 
ready. Game Chick was known to be very backward on her 
first appearance at Ascot. Probably there is not much between 
her and St. Windeline. One thing which seems likely is that 
next year the fillies will hold their own with the colts, as has 
not often happened of late years. It is a most unquestionable 
fact that two-year. old fillies very frequently lose their form, and 
that it is rash to speculate upon what they may do as three- 
year-olds, but this year there are Sterling Balm, Glass Jug, 
Sceptre, St. Windeline, and Game Chick to represent the mares, 
and it may be hoped that at any rate some of the five will make 
average improvement and distinguish themselves next season, 


The warning-off of Lester Reiff is a bombshell in the 
American camp. The Stewards of the Jockey Club, however, 
perfectly well understand the exceedingly serious nature of the 
penalty they have inflicted. It must mean a fine of between 
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£5000 and £10,000 a year—supposing Lester Reiff had been 
able to continue riding—together with the attendant disgrace, 
and so heavy a sentence would not have been passed unless the 
Stewards were absolutely convinced that the evidence against 
the culprit was overwhelming. The Stewards are often blamed 
for not making their proceedings public, and enabling the world 
in general to ascertain the grounds on which they act, but for 
various reasons it would be impossible to publish what goes on 
in their conclaves. For one thing, actions for libel would 
possibly result. Culprits would feel that things could not be 
worse for them, and that there was an off-chance of a verdict 
in their favour in a case tried before a judge and jury whose 
ignorance of racing would as likely as not lead them to false 
conclusions on evidence which could leave no doubt in the 
minds of men familiar with Turf affairs. Who would give 
evidence, too, if an action against him were likely to be started ? 
It is only to be hoped that in sentencing Lester Reiff the 
Stewards will not think that there is no more to be done. A 
horse from an American stable, for instance, ran not long since 
at a meeting in the North, and his jockey’s performance was 
described to me by a young trainer, who himself rides and 
perceives what is going on, as ‘the hottest thing he had ever 
known in racing.’ The same horse ran subsequently at New- 
market. I watched it with care and had no doubt that nothing 
was farther from its jockey’s intentions than winning the race. 
A prominent and successful gentleman-trainer, to whom I was 
talking just afterwards in the Birdcage, asked me if I had 
noticed anything in the race, and I found that what had so 
forcibly struck me had equally struck him, though he knew 
nothing of this horse’s previous performance. I shall be 
curious to see if the animal in question wins, and if any notice 
is taken of it; but this sort of thing happens not seldom, and 
is a subject for general conversation—though apparently the 
ears of the Stewards are not reached, 


